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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



HE. HEALKT, JTIN., AND JUNAH. 



JELL, Fishpond, old 'brick,' how 

are you?" was the salutation 

which Jonah, as he was poring 

over his mathematics, received one morning 

from a well-known voice. 

"Pretty well, Mealey. How are you?" 
said he, quietly. 

" All right, . old fellow. Got through 
splendidly, as you know. Jost escaped the 
gulf, and now I am ready for Orders." 
" When did you come up ? 
" Yesterday. My old governor sends his 
Christian love to you." 

" He has g^ven up ' travelling,' I find, 
" Yes ; he has left the service, and is on 
1— a 
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half-pay, or rather, no pay at all; for he 
very properly declined a supernumerary's 
aUowance. So I hear you are thinking of 
entering the Church ?" 

" I am thinh'ng of it. I have not fully 
made up my mind yet, as my mother is so 
much against it." 

"Oh never mind that; she will come 
round in time. I'll get my old governor to 
write to her: he'll make it all right for 

you." 

"I have asked him myself, and he has 
promised to do the best for me he can." 

" Have you heard from Alice lately ?" 

" Yes ; the other day she sent me a few 
words of loving-kindness through her cousin. 
She was Very well, though, of course, much 
cast down in mind because we cannot write 
to each other." 

"Never mind; she'll stick to you like 
wax. After all, you are not so badly off as 
Mr. "Wesley. He, you know, was shame- 
fully jilted, which you have no fear of 
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being ; for Alice will be faithful to you — 
I'll answer for that." 

" I hope so," sighed Jonah, as he thought, 
" there's many a slip between the cup and 
the lip," especially when the cup is so 
tempting, and there are so many so eager 
to possess it. " I suppose you are staying 
at Mr. Moreley's ?" 

"Yes, for a few days. I expect to be 
ordained in a few months, and then, to 
marry." 

" I fear, Mealey," said Jonah, solemnly, 
"that you are best prepared for the last. 
Ordination is a most serious and sacred 
thing." 

" I know it is ; and I am trying to pre- 
pare myself for it. You take my advice, 
and let nothing prevent you from going 
into the Church. In fact, you will be 
sinning against God to do otherwise ; you 
will be a schismatic, and out of the pale of 
the true Church, if you continue in the 
Methodist Society; and as for being a 
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Methodist preacher, why, you would be 
committing the sin of Korah and his com- 
pany, and be liable to their punishment, 
which, by-the-bye, Mr. Wesley says his 
helpers would be guilty of if they dared to 
administer the sacraments. I tell my father 
that he has no right to preach ; and as for 
his administering the sacraments, it is 
simply profanation. Why, he has never 
been properly ordained ; for it was only a 
few years ago that Dr. Bunting, as presi- 
dent of the Conference, proposed the adop- 
tion of the rite of the imposition of hands 
in the ordination of ministers. It is truly 
an imposition of hands. I never address 
my venerable parent as Reverend, but as 
Esquire, which considerably riles him. I 
suppose he is the more tenacious of the 
title since it is only a few years ago that the 
Methodist ministers assumed it. There 
are lots of the preachers' sons going inta 
the Church, which doesn't speak much for 
Methodism. I'll tell you what — Methodism 
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is no go now-a-days ; it is getting above the 
poor, ignorant folk, whilst it can't rise to- 
the level of the rich and educated classes. 
Besides, the age is too liberal for such an 

arbitrary system as Methodism is." 

" There may be some truth in what you 
say; but I don't like to hear Methodism 
run down in that way. It may have itft 
faults : what system has not ? It has made 
you what you are. You owe to it all that 
you have ; and so I think you have not much 
cause to rail against it, anyhow. Besides, 
does not the Conference say, in its pastoral 
address, * You are not to judge the ministers ; 
they are your judges.' " 

" I humbly beg the Conference's pardon 
for exercising my right of private judgment. 
I certainly, as you say, have little cause — 
so far as my own temporal interests are con- 
cerned — to complain of Methodism, My 
old governor has made a good thing out of 
it ; and it is because there is so much to be 
made out of it that the system wiU go down. 
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Low-bred, common fellows go into the 
Methodist ministry as a good spec, quite as 
much, and even more, than men go into the 
Church for a good living, which turns out 
generally a very bad spec. I must now 
leave you. Mrs. Moreley, by-the-by, desires 
me to ask you to dine with them to-day at 
six." 

" I feel obliged to her, but I am engaged. 
Give my kind regards to the Moreleys. 
Good-bye." And, with this, Mealey took 
his leave. 





CHAPTEE XXIX. 

THOMPSON IN FOR EXAMINATION. 

lAY after day, with aching brow, is 

Thompson working at his papers. 

which, though more than usually 

stiff, upon the whole suit him very well, 

as he has done, with his private tutor, 

problems similar to those set. 

At the close of the examination his tutor 
is weU satisfied with what he has done, and 
predicts a good place for him. The time 
intervening betwixt the examination and 
the honour-list coming out is an anxious 
period to many a fearful heart. Thompson, 
however, takes it very easily, as he feels 
sure he is through. 

At length the morning arrives which is to 
show his place. Down he hurries to the 
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Senate House, that he niay be amongst the 
first to hear the list read. The morning i» 
bitterly cold, with a deep snow upon the 
ground. A mob of men soon collect round 
the barred gate, and amuse themselves with 
flinging about shafts of wit and volleys of 
snowballs. 

Thompson is amongst the first to hear 
the fateful list, and to his inexpressible 
surprise and delight he finds his name 
amongst the Senior Opts. ''Twentieth 
Senior Opt.," says he to himself. " Thank 
God for it !" and then he hastens home to 
tell his wife the good news. Had he stayed 
to read through the list, he would have 
found missing the name of a friend of his, 
which would have occasioned him great 
distress. Carter, of Pembroke, who read 
with the same classical tutor as himself, and 
who was known as the best classic of the 
year, was unfortunately plucked, and so 
could not go in for the classical tripos. 

No sooner did Thompson hear of Carter's 
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misfortune than he called upon his friend, 
to sympathise with him under his terrible 
disappointment. He found him ill in bed. 
His over-wrought brain had given way 
under the heavy and unexpected blow ; not 
so far, however, Thompson was happy to 
hear, but that rest and quiet, with skilful 
medical treatment might, in the course of 
a few weeks, <^uite restore him. 

Carter had reckoned upon his classical 
degree obtaining for him a fellowship and 
lectureship of his college, which would have 
enabled him to repay the money which his 
father had borrowed to send him to the 
University. It was his being deprived of 
the ready means to discharge this debt, 
rather than the loss of a high degree and 
position, which so deeply affected his health. 
When he had so far recovered as to admit 
of his receiving his friends, Thompson called 
again to see him. Very thin, and wan, and sad 
did the poor student appear; and so extremely 
weak was he that he could scarcely speak 
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above a whisper. Hardly a day passed that 
Thompson was not by his bedside, minis- 
tering to his ease and comfort ; and when 
the patient was sufficiently convalescent to 
allow of his being removed, he had him 
taken to Jessamine Cottage, to be under the 
tender nursing of his wife. Finding that 
his recovery was being retarded by anxiety 
to meet his pecuniary claims, Thompson 
generously relieved it by placing at his 
command the sum of three hundred pounds, 
which was lying in the bank, and for which 
he had no immediate use. Carter very 
gratefully, yet reluctantly, accepted the 
generous offer. 

Thompson's reading for the classical tri- 
pos prevented him from giving much of his 
company to his sick friend. Mrs. Thompson 
and her sister attended upon him with 
thoughtful and gentle care. 

" I fear I am a great trouble to you,*' 
said Carter to Mrs. Thompson, as she was 
arranging his pillows for him. 



^ 
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"Not at all, I assure you. I am too 
happy in doing all in my power to restore 
you to convalescence. With care and 
good nursing you will soon recover your 
strength.'* 

" Yes, I hope so, please God," returned 
the student. " Where is Thompson ?'* 

" He is in for his examination. This is 
the first day.'' 

A pang shot through the student's heart 
at these words, and for some time no word 
was spoken. Mrs. Thompson was sorry 
that she had mentioned the circumstance, 
as it had awakened painful thoughts and 
feelings which were evidently struggling 
within him. 

Mrs. Thompson proceeded with her em- 
broidery in silence, beholding with tender 
compassion the workings of intense and 
suppressed agony, which the sufferer en- 
deavoured to conceal by covering his face 
with his hands. At length the dreadful 
struggle ended ; his hands fell from his 
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face, disclosing a calm aspect, but bearing 
the xnarks of a fearful inward conflict. 

" I am sorry/' he said, in a weak and 
faltering voice, " that I should have given 
way so. It is over now, I hope never more 
to return. ' In the Lord is my trust, there- 
fore will I not fear.' " 

The prostration of the sick man was so 
great that Mrs. Thompson hastened to ad- 
minister a reviving potion, and then retired, 
in hope that he might gain some refreshing 
sleep. 

Thompson's first day's examination was 
perfectly satisfactory to both himself and his 
tutor. Every day, except one, he had done 
better than he expected ; so that he confi- 
dently looked forward to be amongst the 
first three ; nor would he be greatly sur- 
prised should he find himself second. Cari^er 
was of opinion that he would be senior 
classic, and so was Thompson's tutor, and 
so was Thompson's pupil, Mr. Jonah Fish- 
pond. 
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The host had now more time to give to 
•his sick friend, and very soothing and 
strengthening did his converse prove to 
him. 

As the days quietly glided away the in- 
vaUd gradually gathered strength, and was 
soon able to walk out and breathe the in- 
vigoraidng air. Thompson would not hear 
of his returning to his college till he had 
become quite convalescent. 

Meanwhile the classical tripos list made 
its appearance, in which, when Carter saw 
that Thompson's name stood fitBt^ he 
clasped his friend's hand, saying- 

" My loss is your gain. You little know 
how your success consoles me Under my 
failure.'* 

With real exultation Carter could thus 
enjoy the reputation of another, and sin- 
cerely admire the excellence bordering on 
his own ; showing him to possess a noble 
disposition. 

Thompson's father and mother, who had 
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come up to be present when the list of 
the classical tripos should make its ap- 
pearance, were in raptures with their son'& 
success. 

The prosperous and respected manufac-- 
turer, at the solicitation of many in- 
fluential gentlemen of Wisely, had oflfered 
himself at the last general election as a 
candidate for the representation of the 
borough in Parliament, and had been re- 'i *i 
turned at the head of the poll. The mem- 
ber was now in attendance upon hi» 
Parliamentary duties, and was living in a 
good house in Belgravia. 

Mrs. Thompson, who was of opinion that 
a change would be beneficial to her son after 
his protracted labour and severe mental 
exertion, proposed that he should, together 
with his family, go back with her to London. 
Thompson readily fell in with the proposal, 
as he felt in no slight degree fagged by his 
late hard work. He hoped that his friend 
Carter might be induced to accompany him. 
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The convalescent declined, on the plea of 
the journey being too much for him, but 
promised, however, to remain at the cottage 
till its owner's return. 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 
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ONAH'S studies were not a little 
disturbed by his proximity to Mr. 
Eacketts. That gentleman had a 
strange fancy for playing at all hours on a 
French horn. It often happened, when the 
student was deep in some mathematical 
problem, or some theological question, the 
blast of the horn would disturb and upset 
his train of thought. And I grieve to say, 
that not unfrequently, in the silent hours 
of the night, when Jonah was burning the 
midnight oil, Eacketts would blow a furious 
blast at his door, startHng and interrupting 
him at his reading. Eacketts' friends, too, 
rarely passed the poor fellow's door without 
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assailing it with blows and kicks ; and 
occasionally they screwed it up. 

Underneath Jonah there kept a fellow 
of the college, an elderly man, who had 
passed almost all his days, since his degree, 
within the walls of his college. He was a 
sort of college mouse who, unlike a church 
mouse, lived well and grew very fat. The 
only time in which he was visible was when 
he toddled from his rooms to " Hall," and 
back again to his cell. He had one strange 
peculiarity of manner, that when he spoke 
to any one he never looked them in the 
face, but with head uncomfortably twisted 
asi^e, so as to bring his eyes aslant to his 
right shoulder. His bed-maker, the only 
person who knew anything of his ways, 
told very curious stories of his singular 
manners and habits. It appeared from her 
account, that all day long till dinner time he 
might be seen in an old dressing-gown and 
slippers, with black beard, unkempt hair, 
and bare throat, sitting before a pyramid of 

2—2 
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books which he was continually turning 
over and reading, and from which he made 
copious extracts. No original work was 
ever known to have proceeded from his 
indefatigable pen ; perhaps his humility or 
pride led him to publish the result of his 
lucubrations anonymously. 

In the combination-room he would speak 
in such a way of certain articles that ap- 
peared in the leading magazines and reviews 
of the day, as to lead the company to infer 
that they were the production of his fertile 
brain. 

One of the fellows, the bursar of the 
college, at length determined to test the 
validity of his assumptions. In one of his 
visits to town, in compliance, no doubt, 
with the statute of the University requiring 
*' a third of the fellows to go by turns to 
London to become acquainted with the 
world," he called upon a friend of his, the 
editor of a certain review, to ascertain the 
authorship of a particular article that had 
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appeared in it, and which Mr. Clusem had 
appropriated to himself. 

The editor told his friend the name of 
the author of the article in question — a name 
of great celebrity in the literary world. 
Armed with this information the bursar, a» 
he sat with the other fellows in the com- 
bination-room, said— 

" So, Clusem, you have been to town, I 
find. What terrible calamity can have 
happened, to have driven you fix)m your 
retreat into that vortex of life ?" 

" No calamity at all," said he, with eyes 
averted and head drawn on one side ; '' for I 
have not been to town, nor outside the 
college walls." 

" That's strange," rejoined the bursar ; 
*' for in calling upon the editor of the Zion 
Stayer the other day, I said to him, ' Do 
you know the author of that brilliant article 
that appeared in the last number upon the 
Commonwealth P' 

' Yes, I do,' he said, ' and if you had 



it 
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beeu here ten minntes sooner I would have 
introduced you to him/ 

" * thank you,* I said ; ' I know him 
quite well, as you may suppose/ 

" ' I don't know why I should suppose 
any such thing,' said he. 

" ' Well,' I said, ' it is not xmusual for 
fellows of the same college to be pretty well 
known to each other/ 

" ' You're quite mistaken,' he said, ' if 
you suppose the author is a member of 
your college, for he is not a Cambridge man 
at all/ 

" ' Why,' I said, ' that is odd, since Mr. 
Clusem, one of our fellows, gave us to 
understand that he was the author of the 
article in question^ 

" Excuse me, my friend," interposed Mr. 
Clusem, " I must protest against that state- 
ment. I never said I was the author of it." 

" No, perhaps not in so many words," 
returned the bursar ; " but you led us, by 
your manner, to' infer as much." 
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" I am not answerable for your inferences, 
which question my truth and honour, and 
would make me guilty of the commission 
of a literary fraud," said Mr. Clusem, in an 
indignant tone, and quitting the room. 

Mr. Clusem had a morbid horror of fire. 
He requested his bed-maker to admonish 
the students, whose rooms were near his 
own, to be very carefiil in extinguishing 
their fires and candles before retiring to 
rest ; to mind their cigar ashes, and to be 
sure never to read in bed. To this last 
practice Eacketts was much addicted, accom- 
panjring it with the soothing influence of a 
pipe. 

This double danger of a fiery martyrdom 
sat as a nightmare upon Mr. Clusem, who 
remonstrated with the student upon the 
peril to which life and property were being 
exposed by his dangerous practice. 

To Mr. Clusem*s remonstrance Racketta 
answered, that since he had no curtains to 
his bed, and the pipe which he smoked was 
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a hookah, no life could be endangered 
thereby ; and ihe only property that could 
suffer was his own tobacco and tallow. 

This explanation failed to satisfy the 
fellow, and he threatened to bring the 
matter before the college. Backetts here- 
upon resolved to have his revenge upon Mr. 
Clusem. Accordingly, on the last night of 
the year, when Jonah was attending the 
watch-night service at the Methodist chapel, 
Eacketts and his friends made a forcible 
entrance into his rooms, and let down 
through the lattice of' his sleepmg apaxt- 
ment, which was over Mr. Clusem's, an iron 
pot jSlled with lighted combustible mate» 
rials, and then stole away to their respective 
rooms. 

Ixi no long time Mr. Clusem was seen 
rushing into the court, stockingless, and 
shrieking out, '* Fire ! Fire !" The whole 
college was in a state of the greatest alarm 
and confusion. The college engine waa 
brought out ; the town engine was sent for,. 
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whilst men from every staircase anxiously 
harried to the scene of the conflagration. 
Backetts, enveloped in a blanket, made hi& 
appearance, firantic with terror. In the 
midst of the consternation Jonah entered 
the college through the open wicket, de- 
lighted that he had escaped being ^^gated!^ 
When the cause of the alarm was discovered, 
the men, some laughing and some grumb- 
ling, returned to their rooms. Mr. Clusem, 
with heated mind and shivering limbs, 
repaired to his couch, muttering impreca- 
tions, and threatening with expulsion poor 
Jonah and his confederates, if any there 
were. 

The next morning Jonah received a sum- 
mons from the Dean to an interview with 
him. 

As Jonah viewed the position in which 
he was placed, he felt there was apparently 
good ground for the charge which he knew 
was about to be alleged against him. The 
circumstance which, on the previous night. 
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he had regarded as so opportune, his enter- 
ing the college unmarked, he now perceived 
to be the most unfortunate thing that could 
have happened, as it prevented him from 
appeaUng to the porter's book in proof of 
his not having been in college at the time 
when the first alarm of fire was given. 
Luckily for him Eacketts had seen him 
come into college, and offered, if necessary, 
to swear to the fact. Besides, the marks 
of violence on his door were strong evidence 
of Jonah's innocence, as Eacketts very pro- 
perly observed. 

Thus prepared to meet the charge Jonah, 

with no slight perturbation of heart, entered 
the presence of the Dean, than whom, in 

his undergraduate days, there had not been 
a wilder fellow at the University, but who 
was now a stiff saint, a stern censor, and 
severe punisher of the least breach of col- 
lege order and discipline. 

" Mr. Fishpond/* said he, with scowling 
visage and harsh tone, " I needn't tell you 
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ou what acoount I have sent for you. In 
what .degree you are implicated in last 
night's disgraceful proceedings I cannot 
tell, and I now wait for you to inform 
me. 

*'If you please, Mr. Dean," answered 
Jonah tremulously, ** I had nothing to do 
with the proceedings ; I was out of college 
when the fire broke out." 

"I don't see your name down in the 
gate-bill," replied the Dean, looking over 
the porter s last night's return of belated 
men. 

"No, Mr. Dean," returned Jonah, "I 
know it is not down, for the gate was open 
when I came in, and Smith was not there 
to mark me." 

" Very unfortunate circumstance, Mr. 
Pishpond," rejoined the censor. 

" Very,"sighed the student. '^Mr. Eacketts, 
however, very fortunately saw me come in, 
and he told me that, if necessary, he would 
swear thereto." 
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" We can dispense with the swearing, sir. 
Did Mr. Eacketts see you go out?" asked 
the Dean sharply. 

"Not that I know of, Mr. Dean/" 
Jonah answered, moumfuUy. *' I must tell 
you that marks are to be seen upon my 
door, showing that it had been broken 
open, and my room entered, by those who 
frightened Mr. Clusem." 

" Very likely, sir," said the Dean causti- 
cally. " I shall institute a searching in- 
quiry into the case. Should the gmlty 
party be discovered, whoever he may be 
found to be, he will be justly and severely 
punished." 

The following entry in Jonah's journal 
records the issue of the Dean's searching 
inquiry into the case : — 

^* December — The man who frightened 
Mr. Clusem has not been found out. Mr. 
Backetts and others have been examined,, 
but it seems they had nothing to do with 
it. The Dean, at last, is convinced that I 
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am innocent of the great offence. It has 
been a heavy trial to me ; but the Lord has 
helped me through it. Mr. Clusem looks 
very angry at me when he meets me, which, 
I am glad to say, is very seldom. I wished 
to speak to him one day and clear myself, 
but he would not hear a word I had to say, 
but grinned, and turned his head away. It 
strikes me as strange, and not right, that I 
should have to suffer for the sins of others ; 
and that when I wish to put myself right 
I should not be allowed to do it. I 
will, however, commit myself to Him that 
judgeth righteously." 




CHAPTER XXXI. 



JONAH ESCAPES PUSETISM. 




OEDEY did his best to indoctrinate 
Jonah in High Church principles. 
He lent him the " Tracts for the 
Times," " Palmer on the Church," and 
other like publications, to read. Thompson, 
on calling upon Jonah one day, found 
him with his Newton open before him, 
busily reading the " Tracts for the Times," 
"Ello! old fellow," said he, "reading 
' mixed mathematics ?' If you will take 
my advice, you will return those books to 
the gentleman who has so kindly lent them 
to you, and leave the study of theology till 
you have taken your degree. Nothing is 
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SO foolish as for youths to attempt to read 
theology during their undergraduateship. 
They take up the first views that come 
before them, especially if they are novel 
and appeal strongly to the imagination, 
and run mad with them. 

"The views of the Pusejrite party are both 
novel and highly imaginative, and are 
therefore eagerly caught at by raw excitable 
lads. I was nearly catching the infection — 
the scarlet fever, as one may call it, for I 
am afraid that there is a good deal of the 
principles of the Scarlet Lady underlying 
both the dogmatic and practical teaching of 
the party. Like pus-corpuscle in the human 
system, it possesses a most destructive ac- 
tivity and vitality. Keep to the paths of 
our own Church as laid down in the book 
of Common Prayer, and the book of Homi- 
lies, and you can't go far wrong. I say 
far wrong, for I don't claim for any Church 
immunity from error. Our Church, in my 
opinion, comes nearer the truth than any 
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other; therefore, I say, join it and deave 
nnto it ; but at the same time do so with- 
out that stnpid and unchristian bigotry 
which denounces every other Christian com- 
muniiy as schismatical and heretical, and 
under the ban of Heaven. 

" Don't, like Mealey, speak unjustly and 
uncharitably of Methodism after you have 
left it ; for after all, it is a wonderful system, 
which has done a great and good work in the 
world; and its ministers, as a body, are 
not to be surpassed for personal piety and 
ministerial efficiency. 

'' Learn too, to respect and commend 
what is good and true in every school 
of religious thought and practice to be 
found in our own Church, whether High, 
Low, or Broad Church. The saving prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith are held 
equally by Hook, Bishop Sumner, and 
Arnold, however these men may differ 
on some disputed points of theological 
and ecclesiastical controversy. And never 
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forget, that as many men are worse than 
their creed, so many are better. 

" But to come to the subject, respecting 
which I have more especially called, I heard 

this morning from the Vicar of Toddesley, 
who informs me, that he thinks he shall be 
able to prevail upon your mother to give 
her consent to your taking Orders in the 
Church. He has had several conversations 
with her upon the subject, and she has got 
so far as to concede that you might pos- 
sibly be useful in the Church and save your 
own soul there. Go on courageously and in 
a straightforward manner, committing your 
way unto the Lord, and all will come right 
at last." 

" It is very kind of the Vicar to take so 
much interest in me/' said Jonah, with a 
countenance lighted up with hope. 

" Tour old friend McEuney came up this 
morning, and would like to see you. Come 
and dine with us to-morrow." 

« How is he ?" 

VOL. lu. 3 
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"As well as a man of thirty can be 
with a wife double his own age, who is 
likely to outlive him. I think he is tole- 
rably sick of his bargain, as he richly de- 
serves to be. At all events his marriage 
has sobered him down a good deal, which 
is no bad thing for him. He is come up 
on a deputation from the Society for the 
Conversion of the Jews, and is going to 
hold forth on Sunday, at Trinity Church. 
He is employed a good deal, I find, by 
various religious societies ; and so long 
as he is employed in the Lord's work, 
his wife can't object to his absence from 
her." 

"I suppose you'll ask Weigel, the con- 
verted Jew, of Corpus, to meet him ?" 

" Converted Jew !" exclaimed Thompson, 
"a. thorough humbug. I fear, Fishpond, 
the time is not yet come for the conversion 
of the Jews — at least it seems so, from 
what I have seen of the so-called converts. 

"The Jews see and know too much of 
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Christians to be converted by them ; finding 
them generally no holier or better than 
themselves, but rather less so, they prefer 
remaining as they are. It will be time 
enough for them, they think, to believe in 
Christ, and follow his teaching, when they 
see Christians really doing so. 

" I must go now. Come at five, so that 
we may have an hour's reading before 
dinner." 

The following entries in Jonah's journal, 
made some few weeks after the above con- 
versation, show the favourable turn things 
were taking in relation to his future pros- 
pects : — 

^^ April — Heard from mother this morning, 
who gives me her consent to my writing to 
Alice, which 1 at once did, and a wonderful 
relief it was. Mr. Mealey has done me 
much good with my mother, and I have 
reason to hope that she will not oppose my 
going into the Church." 

"if(2y— What a prophet Alice is! Her 

3— a 
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words are coming true. Things will come 
quite right at the last — so she said, and so 
they have. Think of my darling spending 
two days at our house. Oh ! to have been 
there I The thought raises me to heaven." 





CHAPTEK XXXII. 



SACRED IMPOSTORS. 




PENNY for your thoughts/* said 

a familiar voice to Jonah, as on 

9, summer's evening he was 

standing on King's Bridge, contemplating 

the grandeur and loveliness of the scene 

around him. 

" Ah ! Wordey, is that you ?" replied 
Jonah, turning round, and facing his High 
Church friend. 

"No other than the Puseyite Wordey, 
as you please to call me — a nickname which 
I repudiate. You might as well call me 
the Newmanite Wordey, or the Kebleite 
Wordey, for I reverence those men quite as 
much as I do Dr. Pusey, and admire their 
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works much more than I do his. But I 
object to be called after the name of any 
man or party of m^n. I call no man Father 
upon earth ; I am simply an Anglo-Catholic, 
as the best and most learned divines of our 
Church have been, and as Mr. Wesley him- 
self was. I think, indeed, that he may 
fairly be regarded as a forerunner of what 
you call the Puseyite party, for he was a 
no less strict rubrician than they ; with them 
he held equally high notions of priestly 
authority, and paid the same respect to the 
early traditions of the Church. Why, the 
rankest Puseyite would hardly refuse, as he 
did, the Holy Communion to a Dissenter, 
unless he were re-baptized. 

"And as to the use of the surplice, 
against which there is such a cry, he would 
have approved of that, no less than Dr. 
Adam Clarke, your great commentator, who, 
in his note on some part of Exodus, after 
denouncing the black gown, says, * The sur- 
plice is the only thing that remains of those 
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ancient and becoming vestments, which God 
commanded for glory and beauty/ And 
Charles Wesley was a more rigid Anglo- 
Catholic than even John." 

"Perhaps so," said Jonah, "and 'what was 
the end of it?* as Mr. Mealey said to me the 
other evening, that his son turned Boman 
Catholic — as you will probably some day." 

" When you turn Irvingite ; not till 
then," rejoined Wordey. "By the way," 
continued he, " have you been to the Holy 
Club, as you call it, lately ?" 

" No ; I have not been there for some 
time ; I found the meetings of lace so un- 
profitable," 

" I am going to-night I wish you would 
go with me. We shall have some rare fun. 
I'm going to show up that impostor Will- 
mot, the president." 

" How an impostor? I thought he was 
a most pious man." 

" So think many others, especially Cams, 
and Scholefield, and the Tutor of his College, 
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But I'll let them see what an impostor he 
really is. 

" How do you know he is an impostor ? 

" I'll tell you. You know that Willmot 
is always boasting of his high descent and 
ancient family. You have seen his family 
coat of arms over his mantelpiece, and his 
crest in his books. I have, long suspected 
his pretensions, and I am able to prove 
them to be entirely false." 

" How did you find him out ?" 

" In this way. You know my father 
lives at Manchester. Well, during the vaca- 
tion, by the merest chance, I discovered 
that Willmot kept a small shop, in a low 
part of the town, in the oil, soap, and candle 
line. I found, upon inquiry, thiat he had 
been a deacon of Bethesda Chapel, a Baptist 
place of worship, situated within a few doors 
of his shop. You'U go with me, old fellow ? 
They meet now in a large room in Sydney 
Street. I'll call upon you at a quarter to 



seven." 
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Jonah assented, though reluctantly, to 
accompany Wordey to the meeting. At 
the appointed time they accordingly pro- 
ceeded thither. When they arrived at the 
room very few members had assembled. To 
Jonah and his friend all were strangers, 
save one, Weigel, the converted Jew, who 
received them very cordially, and expressed 
his delight at seeing them at their Bethel. 
Soon the members, by twos and threes, 
made their appearance, and took their places 
at a long table covered with green baize. 

At length the President himself walked 
in with solemn dignity, carrying a large 
Bible under his arm, bound in calf, with a 
crest upon it, a very ancient-looking volume 
— a precious heii'loom of the Willmot family. 
The President gave a nod of cold recogni- 
tion to Jonah and Wordey. The proceed- 
ings commenced with the President's offer- 
ing up a long, rambling prayer ; this being 
ended, each man opened his Bible at the 
place where they had left off at the last 
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meeting, and then commenced reading, each 
a verse in turn, pausing between to admit of 
any observations being made which the 
words might suggest. It would have been 
amusing had the book been a secular work 
that was being discussed, to hear the flip- 
pant remarks, the absurd criticisms that 
these men made. But as it was the book of 
Divine revelation, to the explanation of 
which should be brought the most reverent 
spuit, the most comprehensive and enlarged 
views, and the ripest scholarship, the exhi- 
bition was most painful. After the exposi- 
tion was over, the President told the mem- 
bers that if they had any questions to ask 
in relation to any portion of Scripture, as 
to any sacred subject, to bring them for- 
ward in order to their elucidation. 

One or two questions having been pro- 
posed, to which directly opposite and wrong 
answers were given, Wordey begged to be 
allowed to put a question to the meeting — 
and particularly to the erudite President — as 
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he, probably, was the most competent to 
answer it. 

"Pray, Mr. President, and gentlemen, 
can you inform me what kind of soap the 
* fuller's soap ' was, of which we read in 
Holy Scripture ? I put the question to the 
President because of his connexion with the 
soap trade in Wintergate, Manchester." 

The President made as if he had not 
heard, or could not understand the ques- 
tion. 

Wordey repeated the question, adding, 
that " At the same time I should feel obliged 
by the President informing me of the na- 
ture of the oil used by the ancient Jews ; 
as in that article of commerce he also deals 
at his shop in Manchester." 

The President sat in niute confusion, and 
the members looked at one another with a 
puzzled air as Wordey drew out of his 
pocket a pound of candles, which he held up 
to the admiring gaze of the company. 

" This pound of dips," continued the 
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speaker, ''were bought at your President's 
shop, symbolical of the office which the 
aristocratic gentleman some time held as 
deacon in the Baptist Society. And here 
are some of his business cards, at the dis- 
posal of any gentleman who may wish to 
patronize his establishment." 

The President attempted to tut tut the 
matter, and laugh it off as an absurd 
mistake, or a malicious invention. Wordey 
would not allow the Baron to parry the 
question in that way, but fairly pinned him 
down to deny the statement he had made, 
if he could. 

The President shuffled and equivocated, 
and at last rose up in angry disgust, and 
left the room. Wordey then narrated to 
the meeting the results of his inquiries in 
relation to their President, supporting his 
statements by documentary evidence, which 
he had carefully collected, and which carried 
conviction to the minds of all present. 

" Now, gentlemen," concluded Wordey, 
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" having performed a very painful duty, in 
nnm asking your distinguished President, 
and showing what an impostor and liar he 
is, I bid you good evening ; and with your 
permission, I would suggest that it would 
be found much more profitable by you to 
remain in your own rooms and read over a 
plain portion of God's word, than to meet 
together here to mangle, distort, and 
pervert the Holy Scriptures, as you have 
done this evening. In the words of Jesus, 
the son of Sirach, I would say, * Be not 
curious in unnecessary matters. Seek not 
the things that are too hard for you, neither 
search things that are above thy strength.* " 
And with this weighty sentence Wordey 
and Jonah left the meeting. 

"Wordey followed up this public attack by 
Bailing one of Willmot's business cards upon 
the hall-door of the Baron's college, writing 
over, it, " De Willmot, the Norman, of A 
Staircase, New Court." No sooner did the 
President see the card than he tore it down 
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and turned upon his heel, not daring to 
face the men at dinner. 

Wordey sent one of the aforesaid cards to 
the tutor of Willmot's college, to dear Mr. 
Carus, to Professor Scholefield, and to other 
friends of the Baron. 

The end of the matter was that Willmot 
immediately migrated to another college, 
where, in dreary isolation, and we ^ may 
hope, in conscience-stricken shame, he finished 
his university career. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 



EXTRACT FROM JOURNAL. 




HE following extract from our stu- 
dent's journal shows how prophetic 
were the last words uttered by 
Thompson in connexion with Jonah's un- 
fortunate visit to Mrs. Winks* sick daughter. 
These last words of Thompson, "I hope 
you may have no further cause to regret 
your injudicious conduct," were brought 
home to Jonah's recollection with the most 
vivid and painful force. 

"Thompson's words, of which at the time 
I thought nothing, how prophetic they 
were ! I have indeed cause, heartbreaking 
cause, to regret my injudicious conduct. The 
dreadful dream I had the other ' night 
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warned me of coming evU; and now it 
is come, and it is heavier than I can bear. 
In the words of the Psalmist I may say, 
* False witnesses did rise up ; they laid to 
my charge things that I knew not. I am 
brought into so great trouble and misery, 
that I go mourning all the day long. I 
paid them the things that I never took. 
God, thou knowest my simpleness and my 
faults are not hid from thee.' 

*' Had another call from Mr. Sliver the 
gurgeon, who told me that fifty pounds 
would make things straight, and that if T 
paid that sum I should have no more trouble. 
The two ten pounds I paid seem to have 
done no good. Where to get fifty pounds 
I know not. It is no use asking my father 
for it. He would wish to know what I 
wanted it for ; that I could not possibly tell 
him. Wordey says I should not have given 
the thieves, as he calls them, a single far- 
thing; but having begun to give hush- 
money, I am done for, he considers. 
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" Mrs. Ducey asked me this morning if I 
was unwell, as she saw Mr. Sliver come out 
of my room. I told her I was not bodily 
ill, and that Mr. Sliver had been to see me 
upon a little business. She told me I had 
better have as little to do as possible with 
him, as he was a drunken blackguard, and 
a swindler. I was half inclined to open 
my mind to Mrs. Ducey; but, on second 
thoughts, I thought I had better not. 

" 1 am distracted, not knowing what to 
do, or where to turn. I can neither read 
nor sleep. I cry unto the Lord in my dis- 
tress ; but He seemeth as though He heard 
me not. 

" Last night my soul was greatly drawn 
out in prayer. I rose from my knees feel- 
ing that the Lord would indeed hear my 
prayer, and deliver me from the hands of 
my enemies. Just as I sat down, and was 
beginning to think over my condition, a 
voice seemed to say to me, * Why don't you 

VOL. III. 4 
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write to your friend Thompson, and lay the 
case before him, and ask him for his counsel 
and help ?' This, I felt, was the answer to 
my prayer. I sat down there and then, 
and wrote to my faithful friend. 

" Thompson has come up in answer to my 
letter. He blames me much for not at once 
writing to him when the first attempt was 
made to extort money from me. He says 
he will soon bring the conspirators to book- 
What ?j heavy burden is taken off my 
heart ! What an encouragement to con- 
tinue instant in prayer ! 

" The conspiracy is found out. Thomp- 
son says that she and the surgeon both ought 
to be indicted for conspiracy for getting 
money under false pretences, and be severely 
punished. He thinks, however, that I had 
better not have my name mixed up in any 
public prosecution of the offenders. He 
has threatened proceedings should they give 
me any further annoyance. I am escaped 
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as a bird from the snare of the fowler, and 
my heart is full with thankfulness to the 
Lord, who hath remembered me in my 
trouble, and delivered me from those who 
would have eaten me up." 




CHAPTEK XXXIV. 



RECONCILIATION. 




ELL, I suppose, Jonali, if you are 

determined to go into the Church, 

' you must go ; and the Lord bless 

you, and make you a blessing in your day 

and generation." 

Thus spake Mrs. Fishpond to her son, 
after a long conversation with him during 
the vacation, about his taking Orders in the 
English Church. 

"Of course, he'd better be a Church 
parson if his mind's fixed on it," said Mr. 
Fishpond. " Who knows but old Spring- 
ley's words may come true, and Jonah be a 
bishop ? I should like to live to see that 
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uncommon, that I should. Shouldn't you, 
my dear ?" 

" I'd rather see my boy President of the 
Conference than any bishop, or even Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. ' Man appoints, and 
God disappoints.' ' We pray for one thing, ' 
as the Vicar says, *and God answers our 
prayer by giving us the very opposite. We 
must hope it's for the best; though it is 
hard to see that it is so.' You are, perhaps, 
meant to be the means of reviving the 
work of the Lord in the Church." 

" I feel it will be for the best," said Jonah. 
" I have not decided hastily. It has been 
after long thought and much reading ; nor 
can I see why I may not be as useful in the 
Church as in the Wesleyan Connexion. 
Besides, I feel that I shall be where Mr. 
Wesley himself would wish me to be were 
he now living ; for he never himself left the 
Church, and he advised his followers never 
to leave it. At all events, I intend to try 
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to do my duty faithfully, and leave the result 
in the hands of God." 

"A very good resolve/' replied Mrs. 
Fishpond, leaving the room at the call of 
the servant. 

" That's well said, Jonah,*' remarked the 
father, filling his pipe. "That's sensible 
like, and not so big and high-flown as you 
used to talk." 

" I was much younger, and less expe- 
rienced," answered Jonah, " when I was in 
the habit of boasting so. I have learnt 
better now." 

" And a good thing for thee, my lad, 
said the father. " Nowt I hate more than 
braggin' ; but of all braggin', to my think- 
in' pious braggin' is the most hateful. 
That's why T never could bear meetin* in 
class, — ^there was so much pious brag ; and 
if you didner brag like the rest you was set 
down as fallen from grace, and on the high 
road to the bad place. By the way, when 
do you take your what-do-you-call-it ? 
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" My degree ?" 

"Yes; that's. it;* 

"At Christmas, or thereabouts." 

" I*m glad a' that, for it's cost a mint a' 
money. It wont be badly laid out, howsom- 
ever, if thee should come to be a bishop." 

" There's no chance of that, father. If I 
should get, after some few years, a small 
living, I shall do well." 

" Dash me ! if thee isn't gettin' too 
humble, Jonah. Thee mun look up, my 
lad ; shoot high. A little ambition helps a 
man on. That put me where I now am ; 
got me your mother, and a good farm. I 
like the thought on you bein' a real parson 
like Mr. Wesley. I dunner know what's 
comin' to the Society. Every few years 
there's some split. There wae the New 
Connexion split, and the Eanters' split, and 

« 

them — what do you call 'em ?" 

" Bible Christians," suggested Jonah. 
" Yes ; them's them," continued Mr. 

Fishpond; and then the Warrenite split. 
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'In course, if folk canner go on peacefully 
together, they'd better part ; but let 'em do 
it quietly, and not as them Warrenites did, 
and as these reformers is doin' — goin' about 
the country and turnin' the Societies topsy- 
turvy/' 

" Alas !" said Jonah, ** where we should 
find unity and love, we meet with strife and, 
division, weakening the Society, and giving 
occasion to the enemies of the Church of 
Christ to scoff and deride." 

" It's a sorry business," replied Mr. Fish- 
pond, rubbing his knees, and shaking his 
head ; " I think it *ull about break your 
mother's heart. I canner bear the very 
name of reformer; it's only another name 
for knave. Eeform, like charity, had better 
begin at home. Old Timms, the leadin' 
man among the reformers at Wisely, is as 
cunnin' a knave as iver the devil turned out 
a his workshop. I knowed him as a lad, 
and he'd niver knuckle down at taw. He 
was allays a shifty feller. I niver hed a 
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dealin' with him as he didn't try to get the 
better on me. The old raskell's a teeto- 
taller and local preacher. He preaches with 
great force a free and full salvation by faith, 
and faith only, — just the sort a thing to suit 
the old thief. The Society's well rid on him, 
and a lot more like him. I'll tell you what, 
' Jonah, you're well out a the concam. I 
niver properly took to it ; and if it wanner 
for your mother I should leave it altogether, 
and go to the Church. I feel quite hug 
about your bein' a parson. T mean to cum 
and hear you preach your first sarmon. 
The Vicar says as you may preach it in ai'e 
church.'* 

" I am much obliged to him for his kind 
offer, but I must preach my first sermon in 
my first curacy." 

" What's a good curacy worth ?" 
'^ A good one, from 100/. to 150/.; but 
such are very scarce. I shall be lucky 
if I get 60/. or 80/. for the first two 
years." 
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" I suppose thee won't think a marryin' 
till you ve a good living ?" 

" If I don't till then I shall probably not 
be married at all." 

" I suppose Mr. Moreley will do summut 
for thee, eh, my lad ?" 

" Oh yes ; he will allow Alice a hundred 
and fifty pounds a year. 

" When did he tell thee that ? 

" Two days ago. 

" Well, that's handsome, uncommon, and 
no mistake. He's a honest, straightfor- 
rard, liberal man, is Mr. Moreley, and 
Alice is one of the tidiest lasses I know. 
I believe your mother in time, will come to 
be very fond on her. The Vicar called one 
day, when she wae here, and was quite 
pleased with her." 

"You are speaking about Alice," re- 
marked Mrs. Fishpond, entering the room. 

" Yes, mother ; my father was saying 
that the Vicar was pleased with Alice when 
he saw her the other day. 



» 
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"Yes/* said the mother, seating herself 
beside Jonah, and taking his hand caress- 
ingly into hers ; " he thought her a very 
nice, sensible girl ; and so I think she is : 
but that's not enough for a minister's 
wife." 

" No, mother, it is not ; but Alice is more 
than nice and sensible; she is pure and 
good. A better daughter never lived, and, 
I may say, a better Christian. At home she 
is an example of every grace and virtue. 
She visits the poor, and manages a coal and 
clothing club for them, and teaches in the 

Sunday-school." 

" I should say, Jonah, from your account 
a the lass," said Mr. Fishpond, " she's about 
parfection. That's as it should be. I 
thought so a you, my dear," said the 
speaker, in a soft voice, looking affection- 
ately at his wife. " I only hope, ray lad, 
you may allays hev the same opinion on 
her." 

" I'm quite sure that Alice will never 
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give me cause to alter it/* returned Jonah, 
with enthusiasm. 

" We may hope not," said the mother. " I 
suppose she is about as good as can be found 
in the Church. You might do worse." 

" I should think he might,'* exclaimed 
Mr. Fishpond. " A hundred and fifty a year 
isner picked up every day." 

" I wasn't speaking, James, about things 
carnal, but spiritual." 

"Just so," was Mr. Fishpond's laconic 
and respectful answer ; for it must be known 
that a great amendment has taken place in 
Mr. Fishpond's character and habits since 
our last acquaintance with him. 

Mrs. Fishpond, as advised by the Vicar, 
left off harshly upbraiding her husband for 
his misdeeds, and tried the power of kind- 
ness, which she found to answer much 
better. Mr. Wilton, in his pastoral visits, 
had occasionally gently chided the farmer 
for his intemperance, and given him good 
advice. 
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Mr. Fishpond had now for some months 
past become more abstemious; abandoned 
the " Three Horseshoes/' and gone regu- 
larly every Sunday morning to the church. 
The vacation, that our collegian had said 
he would spend anywhere rather than at 
Toddesley, was gliding away there very 
pleasantly. The parlour Jonah used as his 
study, where he passed most of the day in 
preparing for his degree. It was a small 
apartment, with drab-painted walls, relieved 
by venerable lithographs of rural scenes, 
samplers of worsted-work, and portraits of 
distinguished Methodist ministers. A fine 
engraving of Mr. Wesley hung over the 
high oak mantelshelf, on which shone the 
best brass candlesticks, in company with 
specimens of old blue china. A chintz- 
covered squab occupied one side of the 
room, and a bureau, with Dr. Coke's Com- 
mentary upon it, another. High straight- 
backed chairs, with hard horse-hair seats, 
fiUed up the interspaces. A stout circular 
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four-legged table stood upon the square of 
carpet in the centre of the room, at which 
Jonah sits solving some abstruse mathemati- 
cal problem ; whilst through the open case- 
ment, shaded by a drooping laburnum tree, 
waft mingled odours from the thicket of 
old-fashioned flowers, which grow in luxu- 
riant confusion in the garden. 

When wearied with his work he would 
take a turn in the garden, vainly endea- 
vouring to clear it of weeds, and to reduce 
to some order and neatness the tangled 
mass of shrubs and flowers which cumbered 
the ground, and nearly choked up the paths. 
The vegetables and fruit-trees were more 
in Mr. Fishpond's way than flowers — more 
profitable, as he said. 

The orchard was the old man's pride — 
larger and more luxuriant than any in the 
parish, or in any parish within ten miles, was 
Mr. Fishpond's boast. And considering 
that the trees were so close together, and so 
little subject to pruning, they showed a rich 
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and blooming fruitage. Under tlieir shade 
Jonah ever found a cool retreat ; whilst in 
the home-close, when the sun was sinking 
to hrs rest, he would musingly saunter, or 
sit languidly upon the rustic stile, reclining 
against the gnarled trunk of a wide branch- 
ing elm, watching the wondrous world of 
varied life that sported around him, and 
inhaling the sweet breath of fragrant flower 
and shrub that grew in rich profusion in 
the overhanging straggling hedge ; another 
day he would help in making the hay, or 
ride about the farm, or along the quiet 
country roads, with their broad grassy mar- 
gins, or drive over to Wisely tq see Miss 
Moreley. An hour or two's fishing he found 
an agreeable respite from his books ; whilst 
the village cricket-club, which the Vicar had 
established, offered him an opportunity for 
livelier and more muscular recreation. In 
the evening he would frequently read to his 
mother, as she sat at her needlework, the 
biography of some eminent member of the 
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English Church, which, to her great sur- 
prise, revealed a personal piety and devotion, 
no less pure and elevated than any she had 
met with in the recorded lives of some of the 
holiest members of her own communion. 

To please the sincere and affectionate old 
lady, Jonah accompanied her occasionally to 
the chapel on week-days, but never on a 
Sunday. On that day he always went to 
church, morning and evening, whilst he 
passed the afternoon in reading and medita- 

tion. The vicarage had always a welcome 
for him, and many happy evenings did he 

spend in that bright and peaceful home. 

Mr. Fishpond felt very proud of the notice 

Mr. Wilton took of his son, and at bottom 

Mrs. Fishpond sympathized no little with 

her husband in that feeling. The improved 

appearance and manners of Jonah — ^his 

sober tone of thought and language — his 

respectful and affectionate behaviour — were 

the frequent subject of pleasing remark 

between husband and wife. After all, the 
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happiness of her son was everything to the 
mother, and seeing him so happy and cheer- 
ful, she was well content to let him have 
his way, enter the Church, and marry Alice. 
So the vacation slipped away, till only a 
few days of it remained — days looked for- 
ward to by Jonah with most eager anticipa- 
tion — for those days he was engaged to 
ispend with his future wife. 
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shop was better known in Wiselj 
and the neighbourhood than that 
of Mr. Moreley, which was of 
moderate size, with quaint, projecting win- 
dows, set out with a tasteful array of 
elegant and substantial articles. The shop 
had been used for nearly a century by the 
nobility and gentry of the neighbourhood 
and the better class of townspeople. The 
business had been established by Mr. More- 
ley's grandfather. 

A good article, a fair profit, one price, 
and strict truth, had ever been the cardinal 
rules of the establishment. No short mea- 
sure — ^no deceitful pufiery — ^no palming off 
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old patterns for new, or imperfect articles as 
perfect — ^was ever allowed in Mr. Moreley'a 
shop. All those canning tricks and dex- 
terous frauds, which a low commercial 
morality now-a-days silently connives at, 
and too often even openly justifies, were 
utterly unknown in the dealings of this 
honest, straightforward, English tradesman. 
What the principal could not conscientiously 
do himself he would not allow his subor- 
dinates to do for him. Every one in his 
employment was given to understand that 
he had better lose fifty sales than tarnish 
his truthfulness and honour. 

To Mrs. Moreley appertained the manage- 
ment of the millinery and dressmaking 
department attached to the business. Her 
taste and skill in all matters connected with 
female adornment had gained her a high 
repute amongst the county families, who 
resorted to her for the newest fashions. 

The showroom was Mrs. Moreley 's delight 
and pride. There she displayed, in tasteful 

5—2 
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array, her newest modeSy her choicest goods, 
her most tempting novelties, and found 
ample field for the exercise of her utmost 
tact and patience, in dealing with the 
whims and caprices of her customers. 

In case of urgent need Alice would be sum- 
moned to assist her mother. This the young 
girl did not dislike, as it served to break 
the monotony of her regular employment — 
that of keeping the books. Work never 
•came amiss to Alice. There was no sort of 
work at which she was not skilled ; swift of 
foot, and deft of hand and lithe of movement, 
she did things with a light and delicate 
touch. She was very neat and simple in 
her dress, setting off to the best advantage 
her graceful form. Her auburn ringlets 
danced upon her soft tender-tinted cheeks, 
and shaded her deep-blue eyes, so fuU of 
candour and truth. Her radiant smile, and 
pleasant, cheery voice, enUvened everyone; 
her sweet intelligence, gentle manners, and 
kindness of heart, acted as a charm. She 
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was what her father wished her to be— a 
good example to the young girls in the 
establishment; but she was also what h^ 
did not wish her to be— a dangerous object 
of passionate love and jealous rivalry to 
the young men. Each fresh young man 
could not help falling in love with her, 
to find, to his disappointment, that her affec- 
tions were engaged, and to his surprise, that 
Jonah should be their fortunate possessor. 

Mrs. Moreley, stout in figure and ruddy 
of complexion, was as fond of work as 
Alice; and, being very energetic and me- 
thodical, the amount of work she got 
through in the course of the day was mar- 
vellous. Besides her show-room work, she 
had her house and servants to superintend; 
and two young children to look after, 
and yet nothing was neglected. A more 
kindly, peaceful, and well-ordered family 

was not to be found in Wisely. 

It was a pleasant sight to see them, on 

a winter's evening, after the early closing 
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of the shop, assembled in the bright sitting- 
Toom, engaged in familiar intercourse, or 
general reading, or common amusement. 

In business affairs Mrs. Moreley's judg- 
ment was no less sound than her husband's, 
whilst, in matters of taste, her opinion wa^ 
much safer than his. Kind and considerate 
to their dependants, not working them too 
hard or too long, paying them liberal 
salaries, allowing them many domestic com- 
forts, and needful relaxation for body and 
mind; and showing a sincere interest in 
their moral and spiritual well-being, Mr. and 
Mrs. Moreley could not but possess their 
affection and esteem. To get a lad appren- 
ticed to Mr. Moreley was regarded by 
respectable parents as placing him in the 
way of becoming a successful tradesman, and 
a good and happy man. 

Mr. Moreley regarded business as an 
honourable employment ; and its moderate 
pursuit was, with him, the plan of his entire 
life. He had no notion of making haste to 
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be rich ; of wasting his strength, wearying 
his spirits, and sacrificing his conscience in 
making a rapid fortune in order to enable him 
to retire from business, and spend the re- 
mainder of life in luxurious ease. Knowing, 
too, that no amount of wealth could make re- 
tirement happy, he aimed at cultivating those 
tastes and habits which would render his old 
4ige contented and cheerful. With his books, 
his flower-garden, his bees, and his flute, he 
felt that he should never want for agreeable 
-employment and pleasant recreation. 

Mr. Moreley's plan of life, if it ended 
in his dying poorer than some of his 
neighbours, had at least the advantage of 
his living richer than they ; richer in health 
-and happiness, in intelligence and virtue, in 
domestic comfort and public respect. 

Greatly surprised and pleased were Mr. 
xind Mrs. Moreley with Jonah's improved 
appearance and manners. It was with no 
45mall measure of delight and pride that 
Alice looked upon his compact figure, clear 
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open countenance, and listened to his quiet^ 
sensible talk. As they sat together, recount- 
ing the past, and endeavouring to connect 
the several links in the chain which had 
drawn them so closely together, they felt 
how wonderfully all things had been work- 
ing together for their good. 

"If the great links," observed Alice, 
" that we have gathered up, so greatly ex- 
cite our admiration of the overruling care 
and guidance of our Heavenly Father, how 
much more would it be raised if we could 
gather up all the lesser links in the chain 
which join the greater together." 

"Very true," replied Jonah; "but that 
we can't do." 

"Perhaps if we tried," returned Alice, 
" we might gather some of them up ; but 
to connect the entire chain is beyond our 
power in this life ; in the next, perhaps, we 
may be able to do it. We can, however, see 
enough now, in the connexion and bearing 
of events, to lead us gratefully to acknow-^ 
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ledge the hand of God in the direction of 
our lives. Our greatest trials have been 
overruled for our good." 

"Very true. I have found my trials, 
though at the time grievous, turn out for 
my good." 

" Tes, Jonah ; you have had, as you say> 
many trials to go through. You will have 
less now of the kind that have so much 
harassed you. The experience of life that 
you have had, and the increase of wisdom that 
it has brought you, is not the least advan- 
tage that your University life has conferred 
upon you. Well has it been said, ' The 
plough does not pass over the soil in vain 
nor care over the human heart. New crops 
change the character of the land ; and the 
plough must go deep indeed, before it stirs 
up the mother stone/ I hope," continued 
Alice, "you will be able to stay Sunday 
with us, and accompany us to church. You 
will then be able to hear our Vicar." 

" What kind of a man is he P" 
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" I'm sure I can hardly tell you ; for I 
scarcely ever see liiin except in the church. 
He is an impressive preacher, and a fine 
reader ; but rather pompous, and overbearing 
in his manners. He is much above calling 
npon tradiespeople like ourselves, unless he 
wants a subscription, or the support of my 
father at the vestry. He can't bear a popu- 
lar curate ; he gets rid of him directly. We 
were talking," said Miss Moreley, addressing 
her father, who at this period entered the 
room, " about the Vicar." 

" Yes, poor man ; he has his good 
points as well as his bad ones, like the rest 
of us. Parsons are men, and their wives 
are women, and we must not expect too 
much from them." 

"To leave clergymen and their wives," 
continued Mr. Moreley, "pray when do 
you return to Cambridge ?" 

" On Monday." 

" I fear you wont be able to stay Sun- 
day with us, then ?" 
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" I'm afraid not. I must return Lome 
to-morrow." 

" When do you take your degree ?'* 

" I go in for it in January." 

"I think you said you intended to go in 
for honours ?" 

" Yes, mathematical honours." 

''Shall you manage a wrangler, think 

"No chance of that, I fear. Thompson 
says that I may, perhaps, be a fair senior 
opt." 

*'By-the-by, what a fine young man 
that Mr. Thompson has turned out. He 
has proved himself a true friend to you." 

" Tes, he has, indeed. I shall never be 
able to repay him for his faithful friend- 
ship." 

" No, indeed, you will not. His parents 
may well be proud of him. I am glad, for 
their sakes, that he is such a noble-minded 
fellow ; for they are most deserving people. 
Mrs. Thompson is a perfect lady, and her 
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husband, a man of the soundest sense and 
the most sterling worth. He has been a 
most successful man in business. I dare 
say he is worth his hundred thousand 
pounds. He makes . an excellent member 
for our borough." 

" What are his politics ?" 

" He is a thorough Whig ; a man for 
gradual and safe reform in Church and 
State. We often have a talk together, 
upon political subjects, when we casually 
meet. Mrs. Thompson is inclined to Con- 
servatism. The county families, amongst 
whom she desires to associate, are mostly 
Conservatives. Mrs. McRuney, who is now 
on a visit at Mr. Thompson's, is a red-hot 
Tory, as I discovered the other day by her 
talk in my shop. The old lady is not want- 
ing in sharpness and humour. I was 
greatly amused with her reply to Sir John 
Moreton, who is a stiff saint, but not a very 
good landlord, when discussing the Cha.n- 
cellor's budget ; he asked her, * Pray what 
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articles would you have taxed other than 
those upon which the Chancellor has 
placed an impost ? The field of taxation is 
about exhausted, I imagine/ * I fancy/ said 
she, ' that I could discover an unexplored 
and inexhaustible mine of wealth, I would 
tax* the mint, anise, and cummin of i^he 
Christian pharisees of our day/ " 

" Smart, certainly. Thompson was a fine 
match for her daughter/' 

" Splendid ; and Miss McRuney was a 
good match for him. He has got a hand- 
tsome and good wife ; and the Thompsons an 
improved leverage to lift them into county 
society, which Mrs. McEuney most kindly 
places at their service for the space of some 
weeks every year.*' 

" If Thompson had been at home this 
vacation I should have gone to spend a few 
days with him. It's a fine place, I hear, 
where the Thompsons live." 

" The finest place about Wisely, and the 
best kept up. You will be able to visit 
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Eodesley Hall after you have taken your 
degree. I suppose some time will elapse 
betwixt your degree and ordination." 

" Some few months to read for ordination ; 

that I can do at home. Our Vicar has 
kindly offered to read the subjects with 



me." 



" Very kind of him, indeed. I hope you 
will make as good a clergyman as he is ; but 
that your merits may meet with an earlier 
reward than his. However, you must take 
your chance, minding to cut your coat ac- 
cording to your cloth. You may be as happy 
with a small as with a large income ; and 
perhaps to be a little straitened at first is no 
bad discipline for young people, causing 
them to exercise self-denial, and heighten- 
ing their enjoyment of easier circumstances 
when they come." 

" I don't mind being a little straitened 
as far as I am myself concerned ; but," con- 
tinued Jonah, deliberately, and looking 
wistfully at Alice, " for the sake of " 
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" I know what you are going to say," 
interrupted Mr. Morely ; " for the sake of 
Alice you would like to be in easy cir- 
cumstances.*' 

"Yes; that is my feeling; and I don't 
see why I should not be able to gratify it ; 
for Thompson tells me I may always get 
pupils, who will pay me well." 

"Yes, you might do that certainly, if 
you had a very small parish. But I should 
advise you never to take pupils, for they 
might interfere with your parish duties. 
One thing is quite enough for a man to da 
well. I was asked the other day to stand 
as common councilman for my ward, but I 
declined, on the ground of having quite 
enough to do to manage my own affairs 
without meddling with municipal matters. 

" But suppose, dear," observed Mrs- 
Moreley, who had now joined the party, 
*'that all were to do as you do, what 
would become of the Corporation and the 
borough ?" 



r 
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" The Corporation, in time, would be non- 
existent," replied the husband, " which 
would be a source of deep regret and loss to 
certain radical spouters and corrupt voters, 
l)ut the occasion of congratulation and gain 
to the borough generally ; for there is in- 
finitely more jobbery and corruption per- 
petrated under the new and reformed Cor- 
poration than under the old one. There 
was more treating and drinking at the last 
election of common councilmen than I ever 
witnessed at a borough election. And only 
look at some of the men returned, — one, 
twice a bankrupt ; another, separated from 
his wife ; a third, an open infidel ; a fourth, 
a republican ; and the rest, most of them no 
great ' shakes.* The aldermen are certainly 
a shade better. About the best of them is 
the present mayor ; and of his intelligence 
and refinement I had a fine specimen the 
other day : when I was expressing to him 
my great desire to visit Jerusalem, he asked 
me if there was a good hotel there, because. 
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if there was not, nobody would ever catch 
him going to the Holy City." 

"If they are so bad, William," returned 
the wife, " the more need for men like you 
to come forward, and prevent such men 
getting in." 

" How would you prevent it ?" asked the 
husband. "By adopting the same means 
as they; beating them at their own 
weapons? That I can never attempt to 
do. Nor should I consider it any great 
honour to be associated with the class of 
men who now compose the Corporation. I 
fear you will never have your ambitious 
desires gratified by seeing me arrayed in the 
aldermanic gown, and the robes of his wor- 
ship, the mayor." 

" I fear not," replied Mrs. Moreley, rising 
to ring the bell for prayers, preparatory to 
the family retiring to rest. 

On the following morning Jonah had to 
leave the hospitable roof of Mr. Moreley^ 
and bid Alice goodbye. It was a sad 
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leave-taking for the fondly attached lover ; 
but his sorrow was alleviated by the pro- 
mise given by Mr. Moreley, that he would 
bring his wife and daughter to Cambridge 
when the student should take his degree, 
that they might witness the ceremony, and 
congratulate him upon the successful close 
of his University career. 




CHAPTER XXXVI. 



liAST TERM. 




T is our collegian's last term ; and 
lie feels that he must make the 
most of it. Thompson has left 
the University, ^nd taken Orders. To be 
deprived of the assistance of his friend, at 
the most critical period of his University- 
career, is a great misfortune. What shall 
he do ? What better than follow the advice 
of his friend, and put on a coach ? Jonah 
accordingly engaged to read with a man of 
his own college, named Eoe, famous for 
coaching low-honour men, and up, it was 
reported, to all the examination dodges ; 
but what those exactly were was never dis- 
tinctly ascertained. Jonah went to his tutor 

C~2 
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every day, and found immense benefit from 
his pains-taking instruction. He devoted 
himself to his studies with an intensity and 
perseverance that knew scarcely any respite 
or relaxation. Had he not possessed a strong 
and hardy constitution he must have sunk 
under the unremitting labour. He was 
fired with an ambition to be, if possible, the 
foremost of his coUege on the tripos, since 
it would so greatly amaze and confound 
those who, in his freshman's year, had 
laughed at him as being a simple muff. 
What a glorious revenge would this be, 
mused Jonah. But the strongest and most 
abiding motive to labour was the pleasure 
that his success would afford Alice. Not a 
week passed that he did not receive a long 
letter from her, in which she urged him to 
strenuous exertion, at the same time desiring 
him to have a care for his health. 

Jonah's bodily health was in less danger 
than his spiritual. The absorbing pursuit 
of his studies was eating, as a canker, into 
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the inmost core of his spiritual life. The 
outward form of religion was with him as 
regular and exact as ever ; but the springs 
of inward life and strength were wasting to 
decay. He was not, however, suffered to go 
on for any length of time in this degenerat- 
ing course. A ray of Divine light shot 
through his soul, revealing to him its cold 
and withered state ; and with earnest prayer 
he sought the reviving and refreshing in- 
fluences of heaven to make the desert once 
again blossom as the rose. With returning 
glow and heaving life, he firmly resolved to 
allow no worldly object, however innocent in 
itself, to claim an undue place in his thoughts 
and affections. He would live less for himself^ 
and more for God and others ; and whilst 
he lawfully strove for the honour that cometh 
from man, it should not be won at the ex- 
pense of losing the honour that cometh 
from God. In this spirit, and with this aim, 
Jonah henceforward pursued his labours; 
nor was his progress impeded, but rather 
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accelerated by them. Less anxious about 
success, bis mind was more calm and settled 
for reading. Devotional exercises were a 
source of relaxation, and beneficent action 
invigorated and inspired him anew for the 
labours of the study. 

So passed away, in peace and quiet, days 
drear with wintry cold and storm, till the 
time of the final struggle for the ' coveted 
honours of the List arrived. 

The examination has commenced; and 
day after day, nipped with cold, does Jonah 
rack his brains, and drive his pen. His 
private tutor is well content with what he 
has done, and predicts for him a higher 
place than he had at first thought him 
capable of taking. Secure of his degree, 
and possibly high on the tripos, the happy 
student leaps for joy, and gives vent to his 
inexpressible feelings in a long epistle to 
Alice. He has now time to visit his friends^ 
and to enter into amusements and pleasures 
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fix>m which he hais been for some mouths 
almost entirely debarred. 

The Tutor and Fellows of his College 
treat him with great consideration, and his 
fellow-students pass him no longer with a 
leer, but with a respectful countenance. 

At length his happiness is complete. 
Alice and her father are come up, and 
his joy is greater than his heart can con- 
tain under their greeting and congratula- 
tions. 

Their company is a great relief to him, 
as it serves to divert his thoughts from the 
anxious subject of his degree. 

He is too happy in the present, and too 
busy in showing them over the colleges and 
public buildings of the University to be 
troubled about the future. 

The eventful morning at length arrives, 
so big with fate to scores of trembling 
hearts. - The honour list is out. The 
Senate House is the scene of great excite- 
ment. The Proctor, mounted on a table, 
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reads aloud the names of the successful 
candidates in succession. To Jonah's 
amazement and delight he finds himself 
amongst the Wranglers — ^the twenty-ninth 
Wrangler. Alice and her father warmly 
congratulate him upon his success. 

"Who'd have thought it?" exclaimed 
Jonah. " Twenty-ninth wrangler ! I never 
dreamt of being more than a decent senior 
opt.'* 

"It's well," said Mr. Moreley, "not to 
pitch one's expectations too high, as then 
one has less chance of disappointment ; and 
should the result greatly exceed them, the 
surprise and pleasure are proportionably 
enhanced." 

" I'm very sorry for poor Wordey," ob- 
served Jonah, in a pitying tone. ' " Who'd 
have thought of his being plucked? He 
will be dreadfully cut up ; he made himself 
so sure of being a senior opt ; and now he 
can't go in for the classical tripos, in which 
he expected to be very high.' 
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Alice and her father now left Jonah to 
return to Mr. Moreley's ; for our wrangler 
was engaged to breakfast with his college 
tutor. 

As Jonah proceeded to his college he was 
accosted by his old acquaintance Stanley, 
who had come up to see his friends take 
their degree, and have a last jollification 
with them, before their finally leaving the 
University. 

" Well, Fishpond, old fellow," said Stan- 
ley, " I congratulate you upon your success. 
You've surprised and delighted me ; I 
always thought you'd do well after the 
introduction and start I gave you. Eh ! 
old fellow ?" 

Jonah was in too good a humour, and 
too happy, to be angry or vexed by any- 
body or anything, to resent Stanley's ironi- 
-cal allusion, which was made with such a 
comical expression of countenance that the 
wrangler burst into a loud laugh, and 
merely replied, " It was rather beyond a 
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joke, Stanley, but I believe it did me 
good/' 

" It was, I admit,*' returned Stanley, 
"much beyond a joke, and I have often 
regretted it since. I was very near, how- 
ever, suffering for the Duke Constantine's 
joke, in a way that would have given you 
your full revenge." 

" In what way ?" interrogated Jonah. 

"After the other fellows left, which 
you may be very sure was not particularly 
early, my friend Phippson, of Trinity re- 
mained to have a quiet chat. Mrs. Daw- 
son, my landlady, a good old soul, very 
blind, and very deaf, went to bed, leaving 
me to let my friend out. The night being 
bright and fine, I put on my hat to walk a 
short way with Phippson. 

" We proceeded, singing a hunting song. 
I had just delivered, in my best style, a 
* view halloo,' v/hen Phippson called out, 
' Proctors, you fool.' 

" Turning round, I found my friend's 
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warning most timely given, for by the gas- 
light I clearly distinguished the Proctor 
with his dogs. There was nothing for it 
but to run ; so with a wild halloo, we took 
to our heels. Phippson escaped .by an ob- 
scure alley. The dogs, losing scent of him, 
stuck to me. By a tremendous spurt I 
distanced my pursuers. Just as I was 
becoming winded, a stream of light from 
the open door of the Post-office revealed a 
way of escape. To dart in, and bolt the 
door, was the work of an instant. The 
official, who was drowsily sealing up a bag 
for the late mail, was startled by the appa- 
rition. 

" * Put me somewhere, for heaven^s sake 
put me somewhere, the Proctor is after 
me,' said I. * Can't put you anywhere here, 
sir,' said the fellow. * But you must,' said 
I. * Well, here you are then,' said he, open- 
ing the mouth of a sack in which the small 
mail-bags were carried. Quick as lightning 
I shot into it, just in time to be sealed up 
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before the Proctor made his appearance. 
'TouVe got an undergraduate here/ said 
he, remonstrantly. *No, sir, no under- 
graduate here,' was the reply, respectfully. 
' Boning saw him come in,' said the Proctor. 
' No sir,* said the man, giving sundry kicks 
to quiet my struggles for air. 

" The Proctor having examined the room, 
took his departure, but apparently ill- 
satisfied with the result; for on emerging 
from my hiding-place, and looking out for 
squalls, I espied my friends, evidently on 
the watch for me ; so I quietly retreated 
tiU they should leave the course clear for 

my escape." 

"You*d a narrow escape," said Jonah, 
" of the sack." 

" Very, of being suffocated," replied Stan- 
ley, " which was worse, I think, than being 
proctorised. I shaU see you again before 
you go down, so goodbye for the present," 
and away hurried Stanley to a large break- 
fast party, which his friend, the " Wooden 
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Spoon," was giving in celebration of his 
distdngoisbed success, whilst Jonah hastened 
to his tutor's. 

Warm greetings and congratulations 
shower upon our wrangler as he enters his 
tutor's room, for no Paul's man, for some 
years past, has taken so high a mathe- 
matical degree as Jonah has achieved. 




CHAPTER XXXVII. 



DEGREE. 




HE day has at length arrived which 
is to close the University career 
of our hero, which he thinks had 
been quite long enough, but, thanks to 
the progress of improvement, much shorter 
than it once was — ^the University course 
being at one time twenty years, afterwards 
reduced to ten, and now limited to a little 
more than three. 

Jonah has purchased his Bachelor's gown 
and hood, the former, of richest silk, falls 
from his shoulders in stiff and expanding 
folds, the latter, of the best material that 
could be obtained. 

The galleries of the Senate House are 
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crowded with undergraduates, who amuse 
tliemselves chiefly in announcing the names 
of University Do?i8y distinguished states- 
men, and Church dignitaries, in order to 
elicit the feeling of the galleries with re- 
gard to them. The name of the late Vice- 
Chancellor is received with vociferous cheers, 
that of the present, the Master of Trinity, 
elicits a tempest of groans mingled with the 
piercing shrieks of some scores of penny 
whistles. 

The Vice's temper is savagely irritated, 
and he commissions the Proctors to quell 
the disturbance, and capture some of the 
principal offenders, which is more easily 
ordered than done. At length silence 
being restored, the business of the day 
commences. The senior Wrangler, amidst 
deafening cheers, modestly approaches the 
Vice-Chancellor to receive his Bachelor's 
degree; a degree as ancient as the thirteenth 

« 

century. The men advance in the order of 
the Tripos, and Jonah's turn at length comes, 
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for which Stanley and others have been 
eagerly waiting, who raise a loud cheer as 
he humbly advances to the fountain of 
honour. 

The Wooden Spoon and the first Pol man 
having received their degree, the interest 
slackens, and Jonah, desiring to settle his 
affairs, in order to be ready to go down 
with his Wisely friends on the following 
day, quits the Senate House. Having 
called upon his tradesmen, and paid their 
bill«i, and shown his benevolence and good 
will towards the college servitors, and 
finished his packing, he hastens to join his 
Wisely friends at dinner. A most agree- 
able evening he spent ; and the clock of St. 
Mary's struck twelve as he rang his college 
bell. As he stood waiting for the porter to 
give him admission two men, with faces 
muffled, rolled up to the gate, and, pushing 
before him, placed themselves close to the 
wicket. The drowsy porter, in night-cap 
and wrapper, slowly opened the wicket. 
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when in rush the belated students; enve- 
loping the classical Mr. Smith in the ample 
folds of a sheet, and flying across the forbid- 
den grass-plot, they dive through a passage 
leading into an adjoining court, and reach 
their rooms ere the porter has disengaged 
himself from his shroud and recovered his 
senses. 

"A narrow escape from being burhed^^ 
said the classical Mr. Smith to Jonah. 

" Very," replied the other. " The sheet 
will, however, be some compensation for 
your suffering. 

" I'd rather it had been a blanket, 
returned the porter. 

" Perhaps you may have your wish grati- 
fied," observed a student, in dressing-gown 
and slippers, joining in the conversation. 

" Let it be a good size, and of good 
quality," returned the porter. 

" All right, 1*11 make your wishes known 
to the College," rejoined the student, bidding 
the porter good night. 
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" rU bet a bob," said Smith, " that he 
is the guilty party. What do you sav, 

SIT? 

I cannot say/' answered Jonah. 
Of course not," replied Smith, and with 
this the porter retired to his cubiculum 
and Jonah to his rooms, to find upon his 
table a letter from the tutor of his Cbllege, 
requesting to see him at his earliest con- 
venience in the morning. 

Immediately after breakfast Jonah accord- 
ingly complied with his tutor's request. Mr. 
Hanker received him with a countenance 
radiant with smiles, and warmly pressing 
his hand, said, — 

*' Mr. Fishpond, I have great pleasure in 
telling you that I am authorised to offer 
you the Mathematical Lectureship, now 
vacant by the resignation of Mr. Wood- 
thorp." 

Jonah sat bewildered and overpowered 
by the announcement. It seemed to him 

a dream when one awaketh, and he stared 
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at the tutor in speechless amazement. 
Comprehending at length the almost in- 
credible good news, in brokea utterance he 
expressed his joy and thankfulness for the 
honour conferred upon him, and leaving 
the room, with a bounding heart and proud 
step, he ran at the top of his speed to sur- 
prise his friends with the wondrous and 
gladdening intelligence. 




PART THE THIRD. 



MINISTRY. 

'' The speaking fanction, this of tmth, coming to us 
with a living voice, nay, in a living shape, and as a 
concrete practical exemplar ; this, with all our writing 
and printing functions has a perennial place. Gould 
he but find the point again, and take the old spec- 
tacles off his nose, and looking up, discover almost in 
contact with him, what the real Satanas, and soul- 
devouring, world-devouring Devil now is." — Oablyle. 

*' But no doubt there are Tractarians who are Boman- 
ists in disguise, who act a dishonest part — ^proselytising 
to Bome while they eat the bread of our Church."— 
Saba Coleeidoe. / 



CHAPTEE I, 

A NOBLE RESOLVE. 




HE delight of our Bachelor's parents 
at his success was boundless. They 
had no doubt now that he was in 
his providential path, the blessing of heaven 
was so visibly attending his steps. Mr. 
Fishpond no longer grudged the cost of his 
son's University career. The outlay had 
turned out already a good investment if 
Jonah, as advised by him, would delay his 
marriage for a few years and take up his 
residence at college. Jonah was undecided 
as to the course he should pursue. The 
honour and emoluments attaching to a col- 
lege lectureship were not without strong 
attraction for him. With regard to matri- 
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mony, he felt that it need not be 'enter- 
prised or taken in hand ' for some three or 
four years at least, during which time he 
might save a considerable sum, which would 
be found very useful in providing for the 
expenses incident to marriage. Alice, too, 
was in no hurry to marry, and would be 
glad of the delay. Besides, it was just pos- 
sible that a small college living in that time 
miglit become vacant, which, not being 
worth the acceptance of any of the Fellows 
might fall to him. In truth there were 
two incumbents of such livings on their 
last legs, who might die at any moment. 
As Jonah thus pondered, a voice, as from 
the invisible world, whispered in his ear, 
" Thy Master calleth thee." Solemn words, 
pregnant with deepest meaning. Not long 
was he in comprehending their import. It 
was a summons to resign the camp of ease, 
and gird himseK, as a faithful soldier of 
Christ, for the battle against sin, the world 
and the devil. The honourable seclusion. 
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dignified ease, and peaceful labours of colle- 
giate life might be the fitting lot of some ; 
but for himself he must go forth into the 
battle-field of the world, and toil and struggle 
in the cause of truth and righteousness. 
Thus firmly and valiantly resolved Jonah, 
and very satisfactory was it to him to receive 
a letter from his jfriend Thompson, recom- 
mending the very course he had himself 
determined to pursue. At once he comuuni- 
cated his resolution to his college, and with 
due courtesy, resigned the mathematical lec- 
tureship to which he had been appointed. 

Thompson was holding the curacy of 
Olowerby, one of the populous outlying dis- 
tricts belonging to the parish of Hillesbury. 
He had kindly invited Jonah to spend a few 
weeks with him, during which time he 
might read up for ordination, and make him- 
self acquainted with the practical working 
of a laxge parish. Besides, Thompson, on 
the demise of the Incumbent of St. Jude's, 
Dockington, who was said to be fast sink- 
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ing, would be presented by his father to 
that living; and he was desiroas to have 
his friend as one of his curates, to assist him 
in the duties of that extensive sphere of 
labour. Afber consultation with his Mends, 
Jonah's mind was made up to accept 
Thompson's invitation to Glowerby, and 
forthwith he set out for that northern hive 
of industry. 

The evening had closed in by the time 
Jonah reached the Glowerby station. Thomp- 
son was there waiting to receive him. The 
hearty greetings and congratulations of his 
old and tried friend were most gratifying; 
since to him was owing in no small measure 
his University success. 



CHAPTEE II. 



GLOWERBT. 




HE town of Glowerby, for thus it was 
designated by its aspiring inhabi- 
tants, consisted of a long street of 
irregularly-built houses, running down from 
the elevated suburbs of Hillesbury into a 
winding vaUey, shut in by rising hills, 
whose^ steep ascent it cost no slight exertion 
to climb. The river Sprey, a small and slug- 
gish stream, black with dye and filth, took its 
tortuous course through the valley, furnishing 
a feeble supply of water-power to several 
mills situated on its banks. The church 
was a modern structure, of florid archi- 
tecture, with high pews and deep galleries, 
and terminating in a small recess, called the 
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chancel, in firont of which were piled up, one 
above another, three large square boxes, in 
which the minister and derk duly officiated. 

AboTe the church, on tiie side of the hill, 
stood the parsonage, a plain stone building, 
with a terraced garden in firont, and backed by 
an overhanging wood of stunted pine and fir. 
Thompson's house was situated almost on a 
line with the parsonage, and overlooked the 
parish schools and a pretentious edifice 
called the Town Hall, at the back of which 
the Navigation Company's canal sent up its 
fetid vapours. 

Mrs. Thompson, with her two bright- 
eyed, cherry-lipped little ones clinging to 
her skirt, met Jonah in the passage with a 
bearty welcome, that made him at once feel 
at home. A substantial tea was awaiting 
him, to which, with keen appetite, he quickly 
sat down. 

Before the meal was over, Mr. Beesom, 
Thompson's incumbent, called in, as he 
passed on his way to a meeting of some of 
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the leading parishioners, convened for the 
purpose of estabhshing a Parochial Eeading 
Society. The reverend gentleman was a 
person of middle stature, and of slender 
frame. His iron-grey hair was smoothly 
combed over a narrow, wrinHed forehead^ 
which retreated back, as if in dismay, from 
his pale lantern jaws. He spoke in a 
drawKng, whining tone, from the right 
corner of his mouth, whilst his small, 
twinkling, foxey eyes sought the ground. 

"I hope, sir,'* said the incumbent to 
Jonah, upon his being introduced to him, 
" that you may find your abode amongst us 
conducive to your spiritual benefit, and that 
the Lord may make you a polished shaft in 
his quiver, to find its Divinely directed way 
into the hearts of many of the King's 
enemies. Tou will be able to learn a great 
deal here as to the practical working of a 
parish. My friend, the Archdeacon, con- 
siders mine one of the best managed parishes 
in his archdeaconry. 
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" I shall be very glad to give you on some 
future occasion the benefit of my parochial 
experience, which may be of great use to 
you on your entering the ministry." 

" I shall be most happy," said Jonah, " to 
have the benefit of your large experience." 

"That you shall have," said the In- 
cumbent. "And now, Mr. Thompson, I 
think it is approaching the time that we 
must go to the meeting. I am going there, 
but, as I told you, I don't think the thing 
will answer. The reading of merely worldly 
books will do more harm than good. Such 
is my opinion, and now, if you please, we 
will proceed to the meeting." 

" I should judge from Mr. Beesom's lan- 
guage and manner," said Mrs. Thompson, 
when the gentlemen had left the room, " that 
there will be much angry contention at the 
meeting to-night." 

" I should hope not," said Jonah. " The 
Incumbent seems to have no bad opinion of 
himself." 
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*' By no means," replied Mrs. Thompson. 
" The very highest, and alas ! the very op- 
posite entertained of him by his parishioners, 
who regard him as a poor, weak, bumptious 
creature, who does very little work in the 
parish, and far too much in the pulpit." 

" His parochial experience, I fear, wont 
be of much use to me," said Jonah. 

" Tes, it may be, in teaching you what to 
avoid." 

" In that sense certainly, I may perhaps 
learn much from him." 

" There is one thing in particular you may 
learn, the art of whiling away your time in 
the construction of various sorts of nick- 
nacks, in which Mr. Beesom, I admit, con- 
siderably excels. When you call upon him, 
he will show you a model of the church and 
parsonage very nicely done, a fleet of ships, 
an inlaid work-box, and samples of em- 
broidery. I believe he has performed 
various feats of tailoring; these, however, 
are not publicly shown. The Incumbent 
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has evidently mistaken his profession ; he 
would have made a clever carpenter, or toy- 
maker^ and no bad tailor ; but he never was 
intended for a parson. His wife and 
daughters hate me like poison, and yet they 
are all smooth words and pleasant smiles to 
me whenever I meet them.'* 

" What sort of a person is Mrs. Beesom ?" 
asked Jonah. 

*' The sourest of saints, the closest of 
housekeepers, and the most rigid of mothers. 
She is not a nice person to offend. She has 
a sharp tongue, and never fails to remember 
a wrong, fancied or real, with a view to 
avenge it. 

" Are the daughters nice girls ?" 

" The eldest a very plain, but a pleasant 
sort of girl, is the domestic ' angel' of the 
family ; she makes superior pastry, repairs 
neatly broken glass and china, turns dresses, 
trims bonnets, and mends and dams to per- 
fection. The second daughter is the accom- 
plished ' anger c^f the family, less plain than 
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her elder sister, but far less agreeable ; she 
is very conceited, and indulges in weak 
sarcasm; writes bad poetry, which Mr. 
Beesom inflicts upon his friends, and paints 
bad pictures, that are not worth their frames. 
She is, however, very good at tatting, spill- 
cases, and urn- rugs. The third daughter is 
the invalid * angel,' a gentle, patient creature, 
very observant and quick-witted, petted and 
spoilt by the family, and who, if she is wise, 
will continue an invalid all her days. Happy 
Mr. Beesom ! to be blest with such a 
darling wife and angeKc daughters ; so that 
we may excuse the fond father's weakness in 
extolling their manifold and respective ex- 
cellences at all times and in aU places; 
though with the effect of exciting the envy 
of all husbands and fathers to whom the 
ladies are unknown." 

Do they go much amongst the poor?*' 
No, very little. They visit three or 
four pious families, who echo their cant 
phrases, and praise Mr. Beesom's sermons^ 
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and supply the parsonage with its weekly 
budget of scandal. They are specially kind 
and attentive to Molly Eiley, whom they 
employ as a spy upon our ways and doings^ 
and who reports to them how we live, and 
who calls upon us, and where we dine, and a 
vast deal more concerning us than we know 
anything about." 

A cry from the baby now summoning Mrs. 
Thompson to the nursery, she left her visitor 
to ponder over what he had heard. 





CHAPTEE III. 



READING SOCIETY. 




ELL, how did you get on at the 
meeting last night?" inquired 
Jonah, as he sat down to breakfast 
on the following morning. 

''Much as I expected/' said Thompson. 
" We had about a dozen gentlemen present 
of various shades of poUtical and religious 
opinion. Mr. Beesom occupied the chair. 
He was elected the President of the Society, 
myself. Secretary, and Mr. Gamble, Treasurer. 
So much for the officers. Various rules 
were made ; most of them very good, and 
one of special value, excluding all books of 
a decidedly political character, and of con- 
troversial theology. The rules having been 

8—2 
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agreed upon, eacli member present was then 
allowed to propose a book. The President 
proposed the life of Simeon. Objection was 
made to it, on the ground of its coming 
under the denomination of a religious work 
of a controversial character. Mr. Beesom 
maintained that it was not, and he was re- 
solved upon carrying his point. ' I beg to pro- 
pose,' said old Pedley, the leading man at 
the Methodist Chapel, in his gruff, straight- 
forward way, * the Life of John Wesley ;* 
' And I beg to propose,' squeaked out young 
Smitheley, a sharp Unitarian, * The Life of 
Dr. Priestley.' Thinking that perhaps the 
meeting, and especially the President, since 
he made no objection to the proposal, might 
not know who or what Dr. Priestley was, I 
ventured to enlighten them upon the sub- 
ject, which had the effect of rousing the most 
violent opposition against Smitheley's pro- 
posal. To put an end to the dispute, which 
had become controversially heated, I sug- 
gested that the sense of the meeting had 
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better be taken with regard to the books in 
question. The President accordingly put 
his motion to the meeting, but failing ta 
obtain a seconder, it fell to the ground. He 
looked and signed to me to second his 
motion, but, not approving of it, I mutely 
kept my seat, in spite of an angry scowl at 
me. Finding that he couldn't have his way, 
he rose from his seat in a fuming rage, took 
up his hat, spluttered out his wrath, and left 
the room. Pedley followed him out to try 
to appease him. Meanwhile I was put inta 
the chair. In a few minutes, to our surprise^ 
Beesom returned, his passion having ex- 
pended itself, and he resumed his place. The 
business went on very quietly, till one of the 
members proposed * Coningsby,* a novel by 
Disraeli, just come out. The President 
wouldn't hear of it. Couldn't think of 
belonging to a society that encouraged 
novel reading. Pedley agreed with Beesbm 
on the point, denouncing novels as the most 
cunning snares that the devil had ever in- 
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vented to catch and destroy souls withal. 
Smitheley maintained, in opposition to them, 
that fiction was an admirable vehicle for 
conveying instruction, and he especially 
quoted the * Book of Tobit," which was ap- 
pointed to be read in the Church, as an 
example of a romance; and the parable 
of Dives and Lazarus, who were purely 
imaginaiy beings, as examples of the use and 
value of fictitious narrations. * Coningsby' 
was put to the vote, and carried. Beesom 
swallowed his wrath, and remained sullenly 
silent for the rest of the meeting.** 

" I fear, James, that you mortally offended 
the old gentleman last night, and that he 
will not soon forgive you," said Mrs. Thomp- 
son. 

" Very likely, but I can't help it. He 
will be the sufferer. An unforgiving spirit 
is its own avenger. But let us turn now to 
a more agreeable subject. Eishpond, I 
needn't teU you, how delighted I was to hear 
of your success, and how glad t am to see 
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you. Tou must make yourself perfectly at 
home. I bear it is next to impossible that 
the Vicar of St. Jude's can last more than a 
few weeks, though he may, perhaps, linger 
for months." 

"If a gracious Providence," said Mrs. 
Thompson, " would but take the old man 
out of the miseries of this sinful world, it 
would be a great relief to the afflicted sufferer, 
and no small relief to myself. Waiting * for 
dead men s shoes * has no very ennobling 
effect upon the character. I declare to you, 
I sometimes detect myself wishing for the 
poor Incumbent^s death, which, you will 
probably consider as not quite the 'right 
thing.^ " 

"Probably not," returned the husband, 
^' but very wrong." 

" Of course it is," replied the wife, " and 
you, no doubt, will feel deeply grieved when 
you hear of the vacancy of St. Jude's, occa- 
sioned by the decease of the venerable In- 
•cumbent." 
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'If s a subject, I think, on which reticence is 
most becoming/' said Mr.Thompson, in a seri- 
ous tone. ''And most convenient/' thought 
Mrs. Thompson. " I was going to remark/*^ 
continued the speaker, looking at Jonah,. 
" that perhaps you wouldn't like to wait so 
long for ordination, yet a few months is short 
enough time to one, as Bishop Earle says, 
' that knows the burden of his calling, and 
hath studied to make his shoulders sufficient, 
for which he hath not been hasty to launch 
forth of his port, the University, but expected 
the ballast of learning and the wind of 
opportunity/ I should recommend you, 
therefore, to begin your reading at once. 
My books are at your service. The Bishop's 
examination. I hear, is not a very stiflf one. 
I suppose you wiU have to see him. or his 
Chaplain before you are accepted as a candi- 
date for ordination. If you see the Bishop, 
you will be all right, he is such a good simple 
man. Of the Chaplain, I know little ; but 
I fancy he dealeth in Shibboleths. I must 
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now go to the schools, and visit some of my 
sick, and perhaps you would like to accom- 
pany me." 

" Very much," replied Jonah. " I cannot 
begin my induction into pastoral work toa 
soon," and with this the two set forth on 
their parochial visitation. 





CHAPTER IV. 



VISIT TO THE ARCHDEACON. 




HT, here's Beesom coming up the 

garden," exclaimed Thompson to 

his wife one morning, as they 

were just finishing their breakfast, " what in 

the world is the matter, that he is calling so 

early?" 

"Nothing very pleasant," said Mrs. 
Thompson, "judging from his aspect." 

"You and Jonah had better leave the 
room, as he is evidently coming on private 
business," said Thompson, rising and proceed- 
ing to the door to receive the Incumbent, who, 
pulling a very long wry face, entered the 
room, and sat himself down, holding his hat 
in his nervously twitching fingers, and 
taking note with his restless eyes of the 
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breakfast-table. Having sat some time 
making desultory remarks upon the weather, 
the dearness of provisions, the badness of the 
times, and other interesting topics, without 
coming to the point and delivering himself 
of the burden that was evidently pressing 
upon his mind, Thompson said to him — 

" The Book Society is going on quite flourish- 
ingly. The members are delighted with the 
books." 

" Indeed," replied Mr. Beesom, sharply, 
*' I know nothing about it." 

" I thought, perhaps, you mightn't know 
how satisfactorily it was working, so I 
volunteered to inform you." 

" It's working ill or well is no concern of 
mine. I've washed my hands of the whole 
thing." 

"Have you resigned the Presidency?" 

" Yes, I sent in my resignation some 
days ago. As a minister of the gospel I 
cannot conscientiously belong to an irre- 
ligious society." 
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" Certainly not ; nor could I. And if I 
thought that our society tended to promote 
irreligion I would, myself, have no further 
connexion with it. If you will mention any 
work in circulation, which can justly be said 
to have an irreligious tendency, I will seek 
its exclusion/' 

" I can't mention a single one that has a 
religious tendency. In short, as you know^ 
religious books are prohibited by ruley 

" I beg your pardon, only controversial 
works on religion are by rule excluded." 

" I'm not for splitting straws. All I know 
is, that there is not one religious book in 
the society. I knew what it would turn out 
to be, and I've done with it. I assure you, 
Mr. Thompson, the whole affair has given 
me great pain, and your conduct has grieved 
me to the heart.'' 

" I am solry that anything I have done 
should have occasioned you grief. I can 
truly say that I have never intentionally 
done anything to annoy or give you pain 
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I have invariably striven, so far as I have 
been able, to oblige you.'* 

" You have sadly missed your mark then." 

" In what, or when, pray ?" 

" You are a young man just entered the 
ministry ; I have grown grey in the service 
of God. One would have thought you 
would have been glad to learn from my 
experience. I have given you hints about 
preaching, which you have never heeded; 
about worldly society and dress, which you 
have not taken ; and sundry other matters, 
which you have contemptuously disregarded. 
Now, you may be quite sure that I did it for 
your good; and it is painful to find my 

advice not followed ; particularly when the 
spiritual interests of my precious flock are 
^ected thereby. And your conduct at the 
meeting of the Book Society pained me 
more than anything I have suffered since I 
have been the incumbent of the parish." 

"How so, sir? What did I do then, 
that was so wrong ?" 
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"Tou went against me; which, as my 
curate, you ought not to have done," 

" I was sorry to vote against your pro- 
position ; but what could I do other than 
I did ? I followed the dictates of my judg- 
ment." 

" Tou ought to have voted with me> and 
left the meeting with me." 

" Voted with you against my own convic- 
tion, I presume, and Ifeft the room, like you, 
in a towering rage." 

"Well, at least you ought not to have 
voted against me," said the Incumbent, 
warmly. 

" If you had told me previously to the 
meeting that I was expected by you to sup- 
port anything and everything you might 
deem fit to propose, I should certainly have 
avoided opposing you by staying away ; but, 
being present, I could only act in accordance 
with my convictions. I hope I shall know 
my place better for the future, and learn to 
become your humble shadow.^ 
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Beesom ; " it will only worry him. I spoke 
to him about parish matters in general, and 
private affairs too ; it was all these together 
that made him feel so for me. Now that 
we understand one another better, we shall 
go on, IVe no doubt, very well together." 

" I hope we may. If I have ever given 
you cause for oflfence it has been, I assure 
you, quite unintentional on my part ; and I 
think, su*, you must confess that I have 
always done my duty since I have been with 

you. 

Yes, certaiidy you have." 
I think, too, you must acknowledge that 
I have done more duty than I engaged to 
do ; and yet did I ever murmur or complain ? 
Have I not done it cheerfully ?" 

" Yes, you have ; and much obliged am I 
to you for it." 

" Have I not always behaved to you as a 
gentleman, and on several occasions put 
myself to great inconvenience to serve and 
-oblige you ?" 
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" Yes, you have." 

" After these admissions I am more per- 
plexed than ever to imagine what you could 
possibly have found to say against me to the 
Archdeacon. I must go and have the 
mystery explained; and I will call upon 
you and tell you exactly what passes between 
us." 

Mr. Beesom, not being able to change 
Thompson's purpose of seeking an interview 
with the Archdeacon, left him in great 
dudgeon. 

On the following day the Curate carried 
out his purpose, and called upon the Arch- 
deacon. The venerable gentleman was not 
at home, but he had left a message with his 
servant for Thompson, should lie call, to 
the effect that he would see him and Mr. 
Beesom together, at the Archdeacon's 
house, at two o'clock on the following 
Monday. 

At the time specified Thompson was at the 
Vicarage. Mr. Beesom had already arrived, 
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and was closeted with the dignitary. The 
Archdeacon's eyes and face bore no marks 
of recent weeping ; he was of cheerful 
countenance, and received Thompson kindly. 
Mr. Beesom sat lugubrious and fidgety. 
The Archdeacon threw himself back in his 
easy chair, crossed his legs, thrust his fingers 
into his waistcoat, and waited for Mr. Bee- 
som to open his case. 

" I'm very sorry, Mr. Archdeacon," said 
the plaintiff*, in his most puling tone, " to 
trouble you in this way with my complaints. 
It's a sad thing when Incumbent and Curate 
can't agree, and they have to come before 
you to settle their differences. It pains me 
to have to do it ; but, as you know, I have 
suffered so much in various ways, that I 
really can't bear it any longer. Mr. 
Thompson, however, says that he is sorry 
to have given me so much pain, and that he 
will try to avoid for the future all cause of 
offence." 

" May I be allowed, Mr. Archdeacon, to 
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ask Mr. Beesom a few questions?" said 
Thompson. 

" Certainly," replied the Archdeacon. 

"If, Mr. Archdeacon, I have been the 
cause of grief and pain to Mr. Beesom, it 
has been on my part quite unintentional, 
and I deeply regret it. I think Mr. Beesom 
would have acted with sounder wisdom, and 
truer kindness, had he, in a friendly spirit, 
laid his complaints before me previously to 
his coming to you with them. Had he 
done so, our presence here on this occasion, 
would have been prevented." 

The Curate, having thus opened his cai^e, 
he turned to Mr. Beesom, and thus interro- 
gated him : — 

" Mr. Beesom, have I not done my duty 
since I came to Glowerby ? nay, further, hdve 
I not done much more than the amount of 
duty which, by our engagement, I was 
bound to do ? " 

" Yes, yes,'' answered the Incumbent, 
flatteringly. 
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" Did I ever complain of the work ?" 

" No, not that I know of," whined out 
Mr. Beesom. 

" Haven't I always behaved to you as a 
Christian gentleman ? " 

" yes." 

" Haven't I, on many occasions, gone out 
of my way to oblige you ? 

" I must say you have. 

" Mr. Archdeacon," said the Curate, bow- 
ing to the dignitary respectfully, "can a 
person do more than his duty, or behave 
better than a Christian gentleman ?" 

" Certainly not, Mr. Thompson," replied 
the dignitary with a smile, as he rose from 
his seat to ring the beU to order in wine, 
which was very acceptable to Mr. Beesom, 
to gladden his heavy heart and cheer his 
rueful countenance. The Archdeacon con- 
gratulated his visitors upon the happy 
termination of the interview, and recom- 
mended to them mutual forgiveness of the 
past and forbearance for the future, and 
dismissed them with his good wishes. 




CHAPTER V. 

A PARISH DIVIDED. 

EOOT of bitterness had evidently 
sprung up in the heart of the In- 
cumbent since his discomfiture at 
the Archdeacon's, which was carefully 
fostered by the assiduous hands of his wife 
and daughters. Thompson, who was more 
than usually civil and obliging to Mr. 
Beesom and his family, was met by them 
with a cold and restrained behaviour, verg- 
ing at times on downright insult. Feeling 
that any apparent estrangement between 
Incumbent and Curate, whose vocation and 
ministry especially bound them to set an 
example of unity and brotherly love, would 
give cause of scandal in the parish, Thomp- 
son refrained from resenting or noticing the 
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dpiteful treatment to which he was constantly 
subjected. When, however, he found the 
family at the parsonage going about the 
place, and trjring to set the parishioners 
against him, his indignation burst forth in 
rebuke to the guilty parties so withering as 
eflTectually to silence their slanderous tongues. 
The painful duty devolved upon the 
Curate of righting himself with those of his 
parishioners who had been led by false re- 
ports to think ill of him, and treat him 
coldly. In vindicating himself from the 
aspersions that had been cast upon him, he 
was obliged to make statements and ex- 
planations reflecting blame and reproach 
upon the Incumbent and his family. He 
was sorry to be compelled to take such a 
course, but his own character was too pre- 
cious for him to suffer it to be lied away. 
Character, too, he felt was power and in- 
fluence; and on public grounds was to 
be sacredly protected. He spared his de- 
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tractors as far as his own justification ad- 
mitted, and put tlie best construction upon 
their actions that charity could suggest. 
The result which Thompson had dreaded 
and done his best to prevent, followed. The 
preachers of goodwill and brotherly love, 
were displayed before the eyes of their 
parishioners at strife and enmity between 
themselves. The schism spread from the 
shepherds to the flock, which became divided 
into two parties ; the one siding with the 
Incumbent, the other, with the Curate. 
Thompson deprecated any organized opposi^ 
tion to Mr. Beesom, and counselled his 
friends to abstain from any demonstrations 
in favour of himself, which might have the 
effect of irritating his opponents and feeding 
the flames of dissension. This exhibition of 
a parish divided against itself afforded an 
edifying spectacle for the contemplation and 
study of the neophyte, who was desirous to 
be initiated into the art of parochial manage- 
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ment. Jonah, as Thompson's friend, found 
it no easy task to trim his bark among the 
treacherous currents of j)arties and passions. 
He was far more in the way than Thompson 
of becoming acquainted with the sentiments 
and feelings of both parties, from his visiting 
their head quarters, which were established 
at the shops of the two opposition druggists 
of the place. He had only to step from one 
shop to the other, to hear the last news from 
the scene of conflict, and what measures 
were being adopted for carrying on the cam- 
paign. However inclined the Incumbent 
and Curate might be to agree to terms of 
peace, their partisans were for continuing 
the war. All the slumbering hatreds and 
animosities which individuals of the opposite 
parties felt towards each other, had now full 
vent under colour of supporting a righteous 
cause. Woe to that partisan whose ante- 
cedents would not bear the strictest 
scrutiny. And as the troubled sea casts 
up mire and dirt, so this social agitation 
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brought to the surface the dregs of the 
parish. 

On both sides the most forward and 
zealous of the party were those whose 
characters could least bear the criticism of 
the public. On the Incumbent's side, the 
most prominent person was a thrice insolvent 
tradesman ; on the Curate's, a sly drunkard. 

" It must be a bad cause indeed," said the 
irreproachable of one party, " to be supported 
by such a knave as Jobson." 

" It must be a very bad case truly," said 
the other, " to have the good word of such 
a drunkard as Popwood." 

The climax was reached when these two 
worthies met one evening in the street, and 
came to hard words, which would, had not 
kind friends interposed, have proceeded to 
still harder blows. Thompson, finding that 
so long as he remained at Glowerby, there 
was no probability of the dissensions being 
healed, resolved upon leaving the parish. 
He placed the whole case before the Bishop, 
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the result of which was that his Lordship 
gave his permission for the Curate to go in 
for Priest's Orders at the ensuing ordination, 
thus expediting his removal from the 
parish, and the restoration of parochial unity. 

Greatly annoyed were Thompson's friends 
when they heard of his determination to quit 
his curacy. They would have had him re- 
main during the Incumbent's lifetime, to be 
a thorn in his side. The Curate was not 
the man to be the instrument of their malice. 
He would rather soothe and heal than ag- 
gravate any wound, he might have un- 
wittingly inflicted upon Mr. Beesom. 

After a time, his friends allowed that he 
was quite right in his resolution to quit the 
curacy. 

The last council of war was held at the 
head-quarters of his party, to resolve upon 
some grand demonstration in his favour ere 
he resigned his post. After long delibera- 
tion, it was resolved to raise a subscription, 
to present him with a handsome silver tea- 
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service and private Communion plate. Two 
gentlemen were fixed upon to carry out the 
resolution of the council. In three weeks 
the requisite sum was collected, the articles 
purchased, and the presentation made, carry- 
ing annoyance and dismay into the opposite 
camp, to the great joy and triumph of the 
Thompsonian party. 




CHAPTEE VI. 



THE DOCKINGTON CLERGY. 




IX months have passed over, and the 
Vicar of St. Jude's, Dockington, 
is dead. Thompson, during this 
interval, has been residing at the sea-side 
for his wife's health, wher^ he has been 
taking occasional duty. Jonah has been 
reading steadily for ordination; and not 
only that, but under the tuition of d good 
master of elocution, he has been acquiring 
the important and shamefully- neglected art 
of making his acquisitions effective in the 
pulpit. Thompson had kindly read with 
him the Church Service, and taught him to 
give proper expression to its several parts. 
His instructions were now followed up by 
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several lessons from a professor of elocution, 
with the best possible eflfect. From him he 
learned to speak from the chest, not from 
the throat ; to regulate his breath, to modu- 
late his voice, to study gesture, to observe 
pauses, and other rules of the oratorical art, 
without regard to which there can be no good 
oral delivery. 

Thompson was of opinion that a course 
of elocution was no less necessary than a 
course of divinity, as a preparation for the 
ministry ; and he held, too, that no Bishop's 
examination was perfect that did not try the 
candidates for ordination as to their ability 
to read intelligently the Church Service, and 
deliver a discourse impressively. If they 
lacked these qualifications, he would have 
them remanded till they could at least acquit 
themselves creditably on these points. And, 
unquestionably, such a course would do more 
to fill our churches than the highest classical 
attainments, or the deepest theological lore. 
Well may the clergy, as a rule, object to 
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meet Dissenting ministers on the platform, 
since the stammering of the one is so shamed 
by the fluency of the other. At the Dissent- 
ing and Eoman Catholic colleges the art of 
public speaking is made an essential subject 
of study ; for they know its mighty power. 
When will the English universities learn its 
value, and take measures for its promotion ? 
There is no man who might not, by study 
and perseverance, become, at all events, a 
fair speaker. Some who now send their 
congregations to sleep, might, with proper 
early training, have been able to rivet their 
attention. For a parish like St. Jude's, 
Dockington, the faculty of good and ready 
speaking was of the greatest practical value. 
Dockington was a great Dissenting place, 
and boasted several popular preachers be- 
longing to the Independent and Baptist 
communities. The Unitarians, * as they 
arrogantly called themselves, had also a 
very eminent preacher ; nor were the Eoman 
Catholics behind in pulpit oratory. With 
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the exception of the Vicar of St. Luke's, 
who had lately come to the living, there was 
not amongst the clergy of the place one 
whom you would care to hear. 

The Vicar of St. John's was a fine scholar, 
but droned the prayers, and was somni- 
ferously dialectic in the pulpit. The In- 
cumbent of All Saints had naturally a fine 
voice, and some notion of good speaking ; 
but these gifts were fatally impaired by his 
inveterate "habit of snuff-taking. The old 
Eector of St. Michael's mumbled so that 
nobody could hear him ; whilst his Curate 
read so fast that few could keep up with 
him. The Incumbent of St. Matthias' had 
studied elocution only so far as to produce 
a most repulsive artificiality; whilst his 
sermons conveyed the impression that he had 
succeeded in the discovery of " imponderable 
matter." The Vicar of Trinity, in his rich 
black robes, large bands, and lavender-kid 
gloves, extemporised with unctuous suavity, 
repeating the same common -places, in the 
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same consecrated dialect, and consigning, 
with the utmost complacency, all mankind, 
save an elect few, to eternal damnation. The 
Vicar of St. Luke's was a man of distin- 
guished presence, with a fine voice and im- 
pressive manner, who had evidently made 
oratory his study till it had become quite 
natural to him. He preached extempore, 
with a fluency, vivacity, and power, that en- 
chained the ears of his audience. His coming 
was the advent of a new era in Church oratory 
at Dockington, and people flocked to hear 
him. The sharpest theological critic could 
find no fault with the doctrinal matter of his 
discourses. Disputed points in theology he 
carefully eschewed, keeping himself to the 
fundamental doctrines and practical duties 
of the Gospel. To daily morning prayer in 
use, he had added evening prayer, and full 
service on Wednesday evening. A begin- 
ning had been made of repairing and re- 
storing the church, but, for want of funds, 
the work had been suspended. In a few 
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months, he raised the money to carry out 
the proposed alterations to which he added 
many improvements of his own, so as to finish 
the church in the latest style of ecclesiastical 
embellishment. The vicarage required re- 
novation no less than the church, but, being 
a bachelor, he cared little for its shabby and 
dilapidated appearance. He had no money 
to spend upon house improvement and de- 
coration, so long as the temple of God was 
incomplete, and Christ's poor were needing 
bread. The very plainest furniture and 
food sufficed for him. His slight figure, 
sharply-lined features, thin hands, and pale 
countenance, bespoke the laborious pastor, 
the hard student, the self-mortifying saint. 
His aspect, however, was not gloomy and 
repulsive ; it was simply grave and serious, 
and would quickly change on occasion to 
the most winning suavity, his countenance 
lighting up with a benignant smile, and his 
voice musically ringing with courteous and 
gracious speech. 
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The wealthy lamented their vicar's de- 
clining their proffered hospitality, not less 
on his than their own account, thinking that 
the relaxation of society might contribute 
as much to his health as to their own 
pleasure. Some said, seeing that he came 
neither eating nor drinking, he was an as- 
cetic, and insinuated that he was a Puseyite. 
His evangelical sermons, however, effec- 
tually rebutted the latter uncharitable in- 
sinuation. He was too popular to escape 
the carpings of envy ; and too self-denying 
not to provoke the detraction of the self- 
indulgent. None, however, questioned his 
sincerity, though they might on some points 
doubt his prudence or discretion. He was 
impervious to criticism, and regardless of 
opposition ; defying the one, and surmount- 
ing the other. By dexterous management 
he gradually gained over his opponents to 
be willing instruments in his hands, in car- 
rying out his plans for the spiritual im- 
provement of the parish. 
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Such was the Vicar of St. Luke's, of whose 
fame Thompson had heard, and whose friend- 
ship he hoped to be privileged to enjoy when 
he should enter upon the Uving of St. Jude's, 
Dockington. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



JONAH OEDAINED. 




HOMPSON is at length inducted 
into the living of St. Jude's, 
Dockington, aud Jonah, in a few 
days, hopes to be ordained to his curacy. 
The serious illness of Mrs. Thompson does 
not admit of her husband's being absent 
from her bedside longer than is necessary 
for the process of his induction, and a hasty 
survey of the scene of his future labours. 
He has engaged the curate in cliarge, to 
remain with him for some months, in order 
to avail himself of his experience of the 
parish. 

He has been over the vicarage, and or- 
dered the necessary repairs to be forthwith 
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commenced, and hastens back to his sick 
wife. 

" How strange and mysterious," thought 
the traveller, as he was being whirled along 
in the train, " are the ways of Divine Pro- 
vidence ! Just when I have obtained the 
object of my desires, a, sphere of independent 
action, a wide field of holy labour, and am 
eager to enter upon it, I cannot do so, but 
must abide in the sick-room. I suppose 
there are lessons to be learnt, and a discipline 
to be gone through there, which I need to 
prepare me for my future work, that I may 
be the better able to sympathize with the 
afflicted, and comfort those that mourn, 
teaching from the pulpit the lessons learned 
in the sick-chamber — perchance from the 
grave." 

This last thought sent a shudder through 
him, and brought from his quivering lips, a 
prayer to heaven to be spared so severe a 
lesson. 

To Thompson s great joy, he found his 
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wife decidedly better tlian when he left her ; 
and as he hugged his chubby, prattling little 
ones to his breast, his sorrow for the moment 
was turned into joy. Each day brought 
healing in its wings to the afflicted wife, 
and gladness and hope to the distressed 
husband. 

''Fishpond has passed, and has been 
licensed to my curacy," said Mr. Thompson 
one morning to his wife, as he walked into 
the dining-room with a letter which he had 
just received from Jonah. " He appears to 
have passed very creditably. A college 
acquaintance of his, a man named Wordey, 
was ordained with him, and has got the 
curacy of St. John's, Dockington. In him 
you will see a fine specimen of a most 
ignorant, conceited prig, and shallow, ridicu- 
lous Puseyite. Fancy a young fellow like 
that getting up into the pulpit to instruct 
grey hairs. 

" I think that no deacon should be licensed 
to preach, or priest either, until he has 
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proved to the satisfaction of the bishop his 
competency as a public teacher. Formerly 
licences to preach were but sparingly granted. 
In Edward's time bishops, with the excep- 
tion of the Archbishop of Canterbury, might 
not preach unless they were expressly 
licensed. I shall recommend Fishpond to 
adopt the same plan that I followed when I 
was first ordained — ^preach some of the best 
sermons that he can lay his hands upon, 
and teU his congregation plainly that he 
does so, and his reason for doing it. How 
much better it would be if newly-ordained 
men would do this, instead of preaching 
their own washy twaddle, or a confused 
medley, picked up from various writers !" 

** Very true ; but your conceited, aspiring 
curate does by no means regard his own 
composition as twaddle, but as the outpour- 
ing of the most eloquent wisdom. I think 
our friend Jonah will not regard it as right 
and becoming to preach other men's ser- 
mons, whilst possessing the ability to make 
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equally good sermons himself. So long as 
the sermon is a good one, I, for my part, 
don't care whose it is." 

"Nor I, provided it suit the congrega- 
tion, and be delivered from the heart And 
herein is the chief objection to a minister's 
always preaching other men's sermons — ^that 
as the circumstances of each parish widely 
differ, and the experience of individuals 
greatly varies, it is impossible that ready- 
made sermons should be found to meet the 
special wants of any parish or congregation. 
Nor is it possible to preach another man's 
sermons with the same force and feeling as 
one's own. Besides, writing sermons com- 
pels study, stimulates thought, and imparts 
facility in composition — ends most desirable 
of attainment in a minister." 

" Attained by few, and not attempted by 
many." 

" Perhaps not. There are idlers in all 
professions — men naturally indisposed to 
study, who never think for themselves, and 
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who wont take the trouble to put pen to 
paper. To a great extent this will be the 
case in all professions, and especially in the 
clerical, since advancement in that is inde- 
pendent, in so many cases, of ability, 
learning, or exertion. Happily, of late 
years an improvement in the distribution of 
Church patronage has taken place; and 
perhaps future generations — how future I 
dare not conjecture — may behold merit 
crowned with its due reward. Let us hope 
so at all events ; and now, I think, as you 
are tired, we will drop the subject, and I 
will leave you to your reflections, and go 
and order a carriage to take you for a drive 
in the afternoon," 




CHAPTEE VIII. 



CURATE OF ST. JUDE S, 




UR hero has left his paternal roof — 
bidden adieu to his Wisely friends, 
and is settled at Dockington. He 
is lodged with a widow, recommended to 
him by the Curate of St. Jude's, on account 
of her melancholy position and indifferent 
circumstances. She has lost a cruel hus- 
band, but has retained the remains of his 
baking-business. The apartments are small, 
inconvenient, and iU-fumished; the land-' 
lady is by no means remarkable for her 
cleanliness, or her cookery ; and she is full 
of complaints of the badness of the times 
in general, and of her own needy and dis- 
tressed condition in particular. The smell 
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of the new bread Jonah finds by no means 
agreeable, and the nuisance of black beetles 
extremely offensive. The Curate is not 
unwilling to put up with some amount of 
discomfort and annoyance to serve the poor, 
weeping, bereaved one, who, like St. 
Veronica, seemed to have a miraculous gift 
of tears. 

One great advantage of his location is, 
that he is close to the church and near the 
poor of his parish, who, for the most part, 
live, if living it can be called, in streets 
running at right angles to that in which his 
residence is situated. Our Curate had seen 
something of poor operatives at Glowerby, 
but there they dwelt in decent cottages, on 
the sides of breezy hills ; here, in miserable, 
and overcrowded dwellings — in narrow 
streets, and blind alleys, with dirty gutters 
running down them. At Glowerby the 
poor were a joyous, well-paid, and healthy- 
looking race ; but here, a wretched, ill-paid, 
emaciated, squalid population, at enmity 
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with their employers, led astray by Chartists, 
or any other demagogues, who promise to 
equalize matters between rich and poor. 
The hatred of the operatives was most 
intense against three or four of the leading 
manufacturers of the town, who had risen 
from the lowest poverty to great opulence, 
much of whose wealth had been acquired 
by the use of the docking and truck system. 
Of the working of the former, the landlady 
gave her lodger the following illustration : — 
" A poor man," said she, " applied to the 
board for relief. The chairman asked him 
if he wasn't in work. He said, * Yes, he 
was.' *Why, then,' said the chairman, in 
a browbeating way, ' do you come here for 
relief? Begone!' *I worked,* said the 
poor fellow, * all last week, day after day, 
from morning till night, and my master at 
the end brought me in owing fourpence.' 
That's what docking is — picking out faults 
in the work, and docking off from the 
wages for them. The truck system is 
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nearly as bad, making men take out their 
wages in goods, which they are obliged to 
buy at certain shops belonging to the manu- 
facturers. You should see, as I have, the 
stuff the poor things are obliged to take, 
paying for it very much more than they 
could get a good article for at other shops. 
However, the working-classes, in time, will 
be a match for their masters, when the 
Union fund is strong enough to enable them 
to get better wages. But the manufacturers 
forbid their workmen to belong to, or con- 
tribute to the workmen's fund. This, I 
say, is disgraceful tyranny ; for as my dear 
departed husband used to say, the workman 
has as much right to make the best of his 
labour, as the master has the best of his 
money. Our late Vicar was a great friend 
of the working-classes." 

" What sort of a man was Mr. Makeith ?" 

"A very fine, tall man. I believe he 

had been in the army. He looked much 

more like a soldier than a parson. He 
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wore a long, dark blue coat, single-breasted, 
buttoned close up to the neck, and small- 
patterned black-and-white cravats, very high 
and stiff, and a soldier's cloak. He was a 
wonderfiiUy charitable man. and very free 
with eveiybody. He often came to buy 
bread for the poor, and used to say my hus- 
band was one of the chief alumni of the 
town, and well deserved being Master of 
the Eolls. He was the terror of bad houses 
and rowing beershops, and didn't spare the 
rich from the pulpit ; he used to make some 
of our Felixes tremble, I can tell you." 

The widow at this pomt was summoned 
into the shop, to meet the angry complaints 
of a customer who had brought back some 
flour, which she averred to be both bad in 
quality and short in weight, — making the 
guilty dealer, like some of the rich Felixes, 
to tremble. 

" I'll tell you what, sir," said the land- 
lady, on her return from the shop, " I fear 
you get much imposed upon by the poor. 
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Some of those you give money to, only go 
and spend it in drink. I think, sir, if 
you'll excuse me making the remark, you 
had much better give them a loaf or two of 
bread, or some scraps of food, or a little tea 
and sugar/* 

"Of course," replied Jonah, "you know 
more of the character of the poor than I do, 
and you will be doing me a great favour by 
pointing out to me some of the most de- 
serving. As you say, we never can tell 
how the money I give is spent ; it would 
be better in many cases to give food." 

" I'm sure it would, sir,*' returned Mrs, 
Grimes ; " and when you are out, and the 
poor things come begging, I could then 
relieve them for you, as it almost breaks my 
heart to turn them away when crying for 
bread." 

** Never do that, I beg," Jonah said ; " by 
all means relieve them." 

" Mrs. Simson came yesterday," returned 
the landlady, " and wanted a little wine for 
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her sick daughter. I told her to call again. 
If she comes when you are out, perhaps I 
had better give her a little ?" 

" Certainly," replied the Curate. " In the 
left-hand comer of the cupboard you will 
find the wine and brandy for the poor. If 
you will kindly supply them to the sick, 
when I am not in the way, you will much 
oblige me." 

" That I will do, sir, with pleasure, for is 
it not more blessed to give than to receive?" 
said Mrs. Grimes, devoutly. 

"I am going to the schools, and shall 
not be back till dinner. I am getting tired 
of baked meat and baked pudding, and baked 
potatoes ; suppose we try how the process of 
boiling and roasting may affect my food. 
It will be a change, anyhow, which at the 
risk of indigestion, I am prepared to 
make." 

Without waiting for an answer, Jonah 
marched off, leaving the widow's mind in a 
state of blank confusion at this sudden 
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and unexpected attack upon hqr method of 
cookery. 

On his way to the schools his old friend 
Wordey came upon him suddenly, and 
accosting him, said, "So you are for cut- 
ting me, Fishpond ?'* 

" I scarcely saw you," said Jonah, " and 
no wonder if I had passed you without 
recognising you, since you are so altered in 
your appearance." 

Wordey had donned a new clerical cos- 
tume — a coat nearly reaching to his heels, a 
cassock waistcoat, a broad-brimmed hat, and 
a narrow cambric stock ; he had shaved off 
his whiskers, clipped his long hair, and 
abandoned coUars. 

"I dress," rejoined Wordey," as becomes 
my profession, and as every clergyman ought 
to be compelled to dress. The clergy ought 
to wear some kind of dress to distinguish 
them from the laity. Anybody might take 
you for a gentleman's footman, or for some 
spruce shopman, or a Dissenting preacher." 

VOL. III. 11 
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" Everybody would take you for a Eoman 
Catholic priest," retorted the other. 

" I'm glad to hear that ; no one would 
take me for a layman. I hope to see our 
priesthood clerically habited, even to the 

russet shoe, and to witness the revival of 
monastic orders, each clad in its own dis- 
tinctive habit. The Vicar of St. Luke's 
hopes to see the same ; but he wduld have 
it done very gradually, so as not to offend 
the stupid prejudices of the people. I like 
the Vicar immensely. He is a stunning^ 
preacher, and a most devoted parish priests 
Pm going to preach at his church next 
Sunday. Moore, my Vicar, won't let me 
preach in his pulpit. He doesn't mind my 
doing all his pastoral work for him. He 
wants me to do it, in what he calls a regular 
systematic and numeric maimer. To this I 
demurred, as being against our Lord's spe- 
cial prohibition, " Go not from house to 
house.' 

" My first sermon did the business for 
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me. It was too orthodox for the old fellow, 
who is a low-Evangelical. He is afraid of 
my corrupting his elect flock. I shall write 
to the Bishop about it ; for what is the use 
of being licensed to preach, if you are pre- 
vented from entering the pulpit ? I shall 
have a chance, however, of holding forth 
occasionally at St. Luke*s; so that I shall 
not be obliged to entirely hide my light 
under a bushel.^' 

" My Vicar doesn't object to ray preach- 
ing, so long as I preach good sound ortho- 
dox sermons, and that I shall take care 
to do." 

" Tour case is different to mine. TouVe 
had long experience in preaching, and have 
had so many seals to your ministry,*' said 
Wordey with a sneer, as he bade his friend 
goodbye. 

Jonah felt himself quite safe in preaching, 
on the first occasion of his occupying the 
pulpit of St. Jude's, the sermon which he 
had made for his examination for Holy 

11—2 
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Orders, and which had received the warm 
commendation of the Bishop. It was not 
exactly the same sermon, but an improved 
edition of it. He got ifc nearly by heart, 
so as to be in a great measure independent 
of his manuscript in its delivery. He re- 
hearsed it several times before the mirror in 
his bedroom. Thus prepared, he entered 
the pulpit with fluttering heart. He was 
internally anxious to make a good first 
impression. As he proceeded in his sermon, 
gathering confidence and growing warm, he 
felt that he had fixed the attention of his 
audience, and was winning their favourable 
opinion. 

Upon the peroration he had spent much 
thought and labour; striving to make 
it especially forcible and impressive, and 
marking it with peculiar oratorical signs, to 
assist him in its effective delivery. For this 
he reserved his full strength, which he put 
forth with the most thrilling effect. 

As he passed from the pulpit to the vestry. 
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he had the pleasing consciousness that he 
had done no discredit to himse)f as a 
minister of the Church, and a wrangler of 
his College. The churchwardens followed 
the preacher into the vestry, and thanked 
him in such flattering terms for his sermon, 
as for the moment quite overpowered his 
modesty and rendered him speechless. 

In broken utterance Jonah thanked the 
gentlemen for their favourable opinion, 
which, he hoped, he might ever deserve. 

The senior churchwarden pressed Jonah 
to go home with him to supper ; the Curate 
declining the proffered hospitality, hastened 
to his lodgings, and throwing himself into 
his easy chair, was speedily lost in deep 
reverie, from which he was awoke by Mrs. 
Grimes entering the room with the supper* 
tray. 

" ! sir," said the landlady, in a tone of 
exceeding delight, " what a beautiful ser* 
mon you preached, and how well you did it ! 
It was almost equal to the late Vicar, and 
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no man I ever heard could touch him. As 
I came along I heard the congregation 
sounding your praises.'* 

*' A minister/' replied the Curate solemnly, 
" must seek the praise of God rather than 
the praise of man. The praise of man, as 
weU as the feax of man. bringeth a snare." 

*' There's not much danger of being took 
in that snare at Dockington/' answered the 
landlady, " praise is a very scarce article 
here ; you need value it while you can get 
it. A little praise, to my thinking, is a very 
good and pleasant thing — ^it leavens the 
heart and makes it rise and feel light, like 
my bread." 

" That is very true,*' replied Jonah ; "the 
praise of man is very sweet, in fact, so sweet 
that one is apt to get too fond of it, to 
think too highly of it, and to try by un- 
worthy means to obtain it. The praise of 
man begets self-praise, which, as you may 
probably have learned from your copy-book, 
* is no recommendation.' 



9 » 
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Thoughts similar to these had been pass- 
ing through Jonah's mind as Mrs. Grimes 
entered the apartment. 

The feeling of elation with which the 
preacher had been reviewing his evening's 
performance, and the sensation of delight 
which he experienced as he called to mind 
the flattering eulogium of the church- 
wardens, admonished him of the danger to 
which he was exposed, and of which his 
Vicar had so frequently warned him-^of his 
being puffed up with vanity and self-con- 
ceit. Besides, he had not unfrequently 
heard his Vicar express his contempt for 
popular preachers in general, and he felt 
afraid lest his own pulpit popularity should 
so increase, as to make him lose the respect 
and good opinion of his friend. 

Jonah was anxiously looking for the 
Thompsons coming into residence, that he 
might have his proper parochial duties 
assigned to him. His work was at present 
of a very desultory character. He visited 
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the sick^ as cases came under his notice. He 
dived into the courts and alleys, where 
poverty aaxd disease, vice and suffering, in 
their worst forms, preyed upon their hapless 
victims, harrowing his feelings and draining^ 
his purse ; and doing, alas ! oftentimes more 
harm than good, by his profuse and mis- 
placed liberality. He had yet to learn that 
sickness is not unfrequently simulated, and 
that deserving poverty is never dirty, ragged, 
and clamorous. He had also to discover 
that lending money was often something 
worse than throwing money away. It was a 
sad and painful experience to the Curate to- 
find his generous, sympathetic, and unsus- 
pecting nature played and traded upon by 
so much duplicity and fraud. He hoped soon 
to have the benefit of his Vicar's counsel and 
guidance in his dealings with the poor. 
Mr. Thompson had paid occasional flying 
visits to Dockington, and he hoped that 
shortly his wife's health would permit of his 
taking up his permanent abode in the parish. 
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The vicarage, under Mrs. McEuney's 
superintendence, had been made ready for 
the reception of his family. Both externally 
and internally it had a homely and com- 
fortable look about it ; no flimsy show or 
tawdry makeshifts met the eye; all was 
plain, elegant, and substantial, as became 
a Vicar's residence. 

It was a happy day for them when they 
arrived at their pleasant home, and found 
themselves surrounded by kind friends and 
neighbours. 




CHAPTER IX. 



VICAR AT HOME. 




R. THOMPSON is now quite settled 
in the vicarage, and is busily em- 
ployed, day by day, in making him- 
self acquainted with his parishioners, and 
devising means for their religions improve- 
ment. Peeling how utterly inadequate he 
and his two Curates were, to cope with 
the physical and moral evils that preyed 
upon the bodies and souls of the thousands 
of poor, by whom he was surrounded, he 
called to liis aid all the lay agency, both 
male and female, that was lying idle in his 
parish, and which was only waiting to be 
employed in any good work. 

A few months sufficed to set in motion 
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various and efficient machinery to meet the 
special wants of the parish. Mr. Thomp- 
son greatly improved the interior of the 
church, and increased the number of its 
services, rendering them more reverent and 
attractive. 

The Vicar, finding Jonah's apartments very 
frouzy and uncomfortable, and his landlady, 
in spite of her sanctimonious appearance 
and pious talk, a thorough hypocrite and a 
cunning thief, who had been robbing the 
Curate right and left, insisted upon his 
friend's taking up his abode at the vicarage. 
Jonah accordingly left his dirty lodgings 
and weeping landlady, and took possession 
of the pleasant apartments tastefully pre" 
pared for him by Mrs. Thompson. It was 
to the Curate, indeed, a most agreeable 
change. He had a cheerful home, to which 
he could come when he returned sad and 
weary from his work. His time, from ten 
o'clock in the morning to nine o'clock at 
night was, for the most part, taken up with 
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parish work. He continued, however, by 
rising early and duly economizing his time,, 
to give four or five hours a day to reading. 
Following his Vicar's advice, he did not 
restrict his reading to theology, but sought 
to familiarize himself with the shades of 
modem thought, and especially to study those 
branches of knowledge, the mastery of 
whose rudiments, he deemed essential to 
the efficient discharge of the various duties 
and offices devolving upon a parochial 
minister. 

The cottage lectures which the Vicar esta- 
blished just suited Jonah, as they afforded 
him an opportunity for extempore speaking. 
The effect of them was soon seen in an in- 
creased attendance of the poor at the parish 
church, which was now as crowded as St. 
Luke's. Mr. Thompson's pulpit eloquence 
was scarcely less powerful and attractive 
than that of the Vicar of St. Luke's, and waa 
employed in explaining and enforcing the 
plain doctrines and duties of the Christian 
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religion. In doing this, he unsparingly 
attacked the special vices and evils prevalent 
around him, and closely grappled with the 
practical wants, difficulties, and temptations 
of daily life. 

The discourses of the Vicar of St. Luke's 
had become gradually more and more deeply 
tinged with the peculiar dogmas of the 
Puseyite party, and now, he had so far 
thrown off his reserve in public teaching as 
to boldly preach the extreme views of the 
Eomanising school. 

Thompson felt it to be his duty to combat 
the dangerous principles, and superstitious 
practices, which the Vicar of St. Luke's was 
introducing, the natural and inevitable ten- 
dency of which was to lead to the Church 
of Eome. Accordingly he commenced a 
course of lectures upon the principles of the 
Book of Common Prayer, in which he 
showed the true position of the Church of 
England in relation both to the extremely 
High, and extremely Low parties, that had 
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grown up within its pale. There was no 
standing-room for the throng of eager and 
attentive listeners that flocked to hear the 
course of lectures. Never before had a 
Dockington congregation been taught to 
understand what were the true principles of 
the Church of England, which had been either 
entirely ignored by one section of the clergy, 
or shamefully misrepresented by the other. 

Thompson followed up his lectures with 
a pamphlet addressed to his parishioners, 
cautioning them against the insidious move- 
ments of the Tractite conspirators ; for such 
the author dared, not without good grounds, 
to designate them. Not satisfied with con- 
fining their perverting operations within 
the parochial limits of St. Luke's, they 
were secretly working their way in other 
parishes. The sword of division had en- 
tered some of the higher families of St. 
Jude's parish, dividing parents and chil- 
dren. Two young ladies, of considerable 
fortune, had been induced to leave their 
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home, and join themselves to the St. Luke's 
Sisterhood of Mercy, to the extreme grief 
of their father. Many young men had left 
their own parish church, and regularly 
attended St. Luke's, drawn thither ori- 
ginally by the choral service, and the elo- 
quence of the Vicar, who, by degrees, had 
become thoroughly imbued with Tractite 
principles. 

To stop the progress of the Eomanizing 
movement had been Thompson's study and 
aim ever since ho entered upon his living. 
With an eager ear, and watchful eye, he 
had been collecting evidence of the ways 
and doings of the St. Luke's confederacy, 
in order to bring it, if necessary, under the 
notice of the Bishop. 

Thompson, at &st, had hoped to find a 
kind and sympathizing friend in the Vicar 
of St. Luke's ; but he soon discovered that 
their principles and practices were so utterly 
opposed, that no true and warm friendship 
could subsist betwixt them. Besides, how- 
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^ver inclined Thompson might have been to 
cultivate the friendship of the Tractite Vicar, 
the latter gave him no opportunity of 
forming his acquaintance, and seemed even 
purposely to avoid him. This strange 
behaviour Thompson was at no loss to 
account for ; since he had strong suspicions, 
the truth of which, observation and inquiry 
served to establish, that the Vicar of St. 
Luke's was no other than the celebrated 
Brown, late of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Having convinced himself of the identity 
of Brown with the Vicar of St. Luke's, 
the next question was, how he should use 
his discovery, so as to rid the parish, and 
the church, if possible, of the Eomish con- 
spirator. After discussing with his Curates 
various modes of procedure that suggested 
themselves to his mind, he resolved upon 
communicating the fact to the church- 
wardens of St. Luke's, and moving them, in 
the exercise of their office, to bring the case 
under the notice of the Bishop. 




CHAPTEE X. 



VICAR AND CHURCHWARDENS. 




E. THOMPSON lost no time in 
calling npon the churchwardens of 
St. Luke's, to acquaint them with 
the antecedents of their Vicar. The senior 
churchwarden, a great admirer and friend of 
Mr. Brown's, was astounded by the dis- 
closures which Mr. Thompson made to him 
respecting his Vicar, and deemed them per- 
fectly incredible. 

" Impossible I*' exclaimed the Church- 
warden, " that so pious, and devoted a man 
can be such a hypocrite and deceiver." 

" It would seem impossible," returned 
Mr. Thompson, " to any one unacquainted 
with the policy of the Church of Eome, 
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but highly probable to those who know the 
history of Papistical intrigue in former 
ages, and have had an opportunity of noting 
its proceedings at the present day. It will 
further surprise you to hear that your Vicar 
is not the only disguised Papist in Docking- 
ton. I have great reason for believing that 
Mr. Pender, the popular Independent 
minister, the vehement and acrimonious 
lecturer upon the corrupt alliance of Church 
and State, is one also. I know him to be a 
great friend of Mr. Brown's. When Mr. 
Pender was residing at Wisely, as the editor 
of the Wisely Liberator ^ he was upon very 
intimate terms of friendship with Mr. 
Brown, who, at that time, under the name 
of Mavine, was vice-principal of the Wor- 
thesley Hall School." 

The Churchwarden lifted up his hands in 
amazement — ^rose from his seat, and paced 
the room in restless agitation, uttering 
exclamations of astonishment. When he 
was sufficiently composed to take a calm 
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survey of the case, and comprehend his own 
responsible position in regard to it, he pro- 
posed that he should accompany Mr. 
Thompson to the house of his brother 
churchwarden, to take counsel with him as 
to the best course to be pursued in the 
matter. Mr. Thompson gladly acceded to 
the proposal ; and forthwith the two gentle- 
men proceeded to call upon the official. 

Mr. Churchwarden Winterley was no 
admirer of his Vicar; he had a personal 
dislike to him, and was thoroughly dis- 
gusted with his Romanizing principles and 
practices. . 

" Just what I thought he was,'' replied 
Mr. Winterley, on hearing Mr. Thompson's 
statement respecting his Vicat ; " I always 
said he was a Eomanist at heart. I've told 
you so often enough," addressing his brother 
churchwarden ; " but you'd never believe 
me. What else but Popery are your in- 
tonings, and bowings, and processions, and 
doing the Communion with the back to th^ 
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congregation ; and altar-lights, and crosa 
over the chancel-screen, and all such sort of 
things ? Oh, he's a cunning' rogue — doing 
things bit by bit. as people are prepared for 
them ; and plausibly explaining them a* 
purely Anglo-Catholic, and not the least 
Komish. Why, last Sunday he preached 
downright transubstantiation, and the Sun- 
day before auricular confession, and priestly 
absolution. In fact, things had come to 
that pass, that I had made up my mind 
to take some steps to stop his Popish 
proceedings." 

" I am glad to hear,'* said Mr. Thompson, 
" of your wise resolution, which, I hope, 
j^ou will lose no time in carrying into 
effect." 

"I am quite ready to act if you are,*' 
said Mr. Winterley, addressing the senior 
churchwarden. 

" I will support you," replied Mr. Fowler ; 
" you^d better take the lead, as the parish 
churchwarden." 
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" I don't mind taking the lead if you'll 
keep close to me, and back me up well. 
We must go together in the matter if we 
are to do any good/' 

" You must act conjointly, and upon some 
definite plan," remarked Mr. Thompson. 

" What plan do you recommend, sir ?" 
inquired Mr. Fowler of the last speaker. 

" The best plan to adopt," said Mr. 
Thompson, " would be to call upon Mr. 
JBrown, and remonstrate with him upon his 
Eomanizing tendencies; signifying to him 
your suspicions of his Papistical character ; 
telling him, if you like to do so, from whom 
you have received them, and concluding 
with the declaration of your intention to 
bring the case under the notice of the 
Bishop. If I am not mistaken, you will 
be saved the trouble of any Episcopal 
correspondence. " 

" A very good plan, indeed," replied Mr. 
Winterley; "and if Mr. Fowler will go 
with me, I will call upon him at once." 
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" It is a serious matter," said Mr. Fowler, 
" and requires consideration. We had 
better take a day or two to consider it over 
before we call upon him.' 

"Nothing like time present,*' rejoined 
Mr. Winterley. " * Strike the iron wliilst 
it's hot' is my way, both in my bnsines* 
and in everjrthing else. Consideration never 
helps one to get through an unpleasant 
business; the best way is to go at it at 
once, and have done with it. What do you 
say. Vicar ?'" 

" I quite agree with you, that when you 
have made up your mind to do a thing,, 
particularly if it be a disagreeable one, it is 
best to get it accomplished as soon as 
possible. I should recommend you to call 
at once upon the Vicar." 

"I fear I can't go now, as I have an 

engagement upon particular business, which 

will detain me some time," said Mr. Fowler^ 

nervously. 

" Well, then, suppose I call upon you 
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in the morning to go. What say you to 
that?" 

" I'm going from home to-morrow 
morning." 

" Will the next day suit you?" 

" I may be from home some days." 

" I tell you what we can do, then ; we 
will call this evening." 

" I'm sorry I can't oblige you, as I am 
going out to dinner." 

" What time do you go ?" 

" Between five and six." 

*' Shall you be disengaged at half-past 
four, if I call then ?" 

" Probably I may ; but it's a thousand to 
one if we find Mr. Brown at home at that 
hour." 

" Will you go wdth me, and see if he 
is ?^^ 

" I have no objection.^^ 

'■ Very well, then ; TU take care that he 
is at home, and we will settle him at once. 
And now, Mr. Thompson," continued the 
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Ohurcliwarden, turning to the Vicar, " if you 
will please to let me hear over again your 
account of Mr. Brown's Jesuitical character 
and proceedings, in order that I may have 
my story quite correct, I will thank you. I 
long to unmask the impostor. I hate impos- 
tors of all sorts, and never show them any 
mercy. I am a tailor, and I am not ashamed 
\)f my trade. Why should I be, when such 
men as Stow and Speed were tailors ? Well, 
two years ago I was at Doncaster races, and 
had the pleasure then of showing up a 
regular impostor, to the great amusement of 
my friend, the Duke of Rutland. At a 
grand dinner there, a swell was giving him- 
self out as a great nob. I happened to 
know who he was — a fashionable London 
tailor. I let him go on with his brag for 
some time, when at last I got up, and called 
him a regular liar and humbug, whereupon 
he politely asked me for my card; so 
thrusting my hand into my pocket, I pulled 
out my yard-measure, and holding it at full 
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length in my hands, I said, * There's my 
card, and Til work a button-hole with you 
any time you like for a dozen of champagne/ 
The gent was sold, and Tom Winterley was 
vociferously cheered ; and I can tell you 
that Tom Winterley will serve the Vicar of 
St. Luke's in like manner, and expose him 
to the indignation of all the honest people 
in Dockington/' 

" I hope you may succeed in your excel- 
lent purpose," replied Mr. Thompson ; and 
then, having given Mr. Winterley some 
further directions as to his mode of procedure 
in the important business in which he was 
about to engage, he took his departure, 
though not without Mr. Winterley, as the 
Vicar passed through the shop, endeavouring 
to persuade him to be measured for a new 
suit after the latest clerical fashion. 




CHAPTEE XI. 

CHURCHWARDEN REPORTS. 

EEY anxious were the Vicar of St. 
Jude's and his curates, to hear the 
result of the interview of the church- 
wardens with Mr. Brown. Eight o^clock 
liad struck and nothing had been heard 
respecting it ; and Mr. Thompson began to 
fear that the churchwardens had not been 
able to meet with Mr. Brown. His fear 
was set at rest by the announcement of Mr. 
Winterley. 

"Well, Mr. Churchwarden,*' said the 
Vicar, " liow have you sped ?" 

Mr. Winterley, squeezing Mr. Thompson's 
hand, and seating himself, replied, " Oh, we 
have done it. I wrote to Brown, asking 
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him to see me upon a little matter at half- 
past four. He sent me a reply, saying that 
he would be at home at that time. Know- 
ing what a timid, shifty creature my brother 
churchwarden is, and fearing that he would 
probably be out of the way when I called 
for him, I went down to a friend's house, 
situated opposite to his, about four o'clock, 
to watch him, so that he should not give me 
the slip ; and lucky was it that I did so,, 
for sure enough, I hadn't been there many 
minutes before he came out, and was off 
somewhere on important business. I stopped 
him, and forced him to go with me. Poor 
fellow ! he looked very frightened, and was 
all of a tremble as we entered the presence 
of the Jesuit, who received us with his usual 
soft voice and cold smile. * Mr. Brown,' I 
said, 'we, as the churchwardens of the 
parish, have called upon you to signify to 
you our disapproval of your Eomanizing 
proceedings. Things have reached such a 
pitch that we can stand it no longer. You 
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have turned the church into nothing less 
than a Eomish Mass-house, and the vicar- 
age into a Eomish monastery-. You preach 
downright Popery from the pulpit ; and, if 
what I hear is true, you have crucifixes 
about the vicarage, and keep the Bomish 
hours, and use Eomish books of devotion, 
and practise auricular confession. If this is 
not Popery I don't know what is ; and we 
mean, if possible, to put a stop to it, and 
have no more of your Jesuitism in the 
parish/ 

*' ' If, Mr. Winterley,' said the Vicar in 
reply, in his smooth, gentle way, ' such be 
your opinion of my proceedings, you are 
quite right in your determination to endea- 
vour to put a stop to them. You are only 
discharging your duty as churchwarden in 
doing so. I am quite aware of the false 
rumours that are afloat respecting us, which 
no doubt you have heard; and which, I 
regret to find, you believe.' He declared 
he was a faithful follower of the Church; 
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that he had preached nothing, and practised 
nothing, that was contrary to the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church ; and that, as^ 
for Popery, he had preached so often in con- 
demnation of its idolatry and corruptions,^ 
that it must be obvious to every one that ha 
could not be justly charged with Romaniz- 
ing tendencies. And so he went on for a 
long time, appealing finally to Mr. Fowler 
in confirmation of his statements, who, in a 
half-and-half sort of way, assented to what 
he said. When he had done I replied, * I 
have seen and heard enough myself to con- 
vince me what you are ; and all you may 
say will not alter my opinion. You are 
neither more nor less than a Papist/ At 
this he laughed outright, treating the matter 
as a good joke. ' You may laugh,' I said, 
*but I repeat it; you are a Papist. My 
authority for what I say is the Vicar of 
St. Jude's, who is prepared to prove that you 
are one.**' 

" What did he say to that ?'* 
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"' The Vicar of St. Jude's/ he said, ' may- 
be prepared, as many uncharitable people 
are prepared, to call those clergymen who 
differ in opinion from themselves. Papists ; 
but that he is prepared to prove that I am 
a Papist, is such a climax of absurdity that 
he must be either imposing upon you, or be 
himself labouring under a more than ordi- 
nary degree of Protestant monomania. I 
am not surprised that I should be called a 
Papist, or anything much worse, since our 
blessed Lord Himself was called Beelzebub ; 
and, like Him, I shall endeavour to bear the 
false and malignant stigma patiently, and, 
when reviled, not revile again/ " 

" What a beautifully Christian spirit ! 
What did you say to all that ?" 

" I said that I was glad that he possessed 
so much patience, as I thought he would 
need it all before we had done with him. I 
told him, finally, that I should place the 
whole matter before the Bishop, and see 
what he had to say to it." 
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"^Do it, by aU means/ he repUed, as I 
rose to leave. 

" Do it we certainly will ; and if you will 
come down to-morrow morning we will 
write out the case for the Bishop. Poor 
old man ! it will greatly perplex and alarm 
him ; but he will be saved the trouble and 
expense of legal proceedings against the 
Jesuit, unless I greatly mistake my man/' 

" What time shall I be with you ?" 

" At ten, if that will suit you/' 

" rU make it suit me/' 

" I am much obliged to you, Mr. Church- 
warden, for your zealous co-operation in the 
discharge of this painful duty. If church- 
wardens had a better acquaintance with the 
powers and duties that devolve upon them, 
as the representatives of the rights and privi- 
leges of the laity of the Church, and would 
faithfully discharge their ofl&ce, we should 
soon see an end, in most dioceses, of 
Eoinanizing innovations." 

"No doubt of it, sir. But, you see, 
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churchwardens in general know little or 
nothing of their duties, and like to get 
through their short term of office with as 
little trouble as possible. After all, the fault 
lies with the people, who don't choose the 
right sort of men." 

" It comes to that in the end ; so that> 
after all, the people themselves, who cry out 
so against Puseyism, are mainly responsible 
for its diffusion in the Church." 

" That is very true, sir," replied the 
Churchwarden. '^ People will not discharge 
their public duties as they ought. They 
don't like trouble and inconvenience, and 
are so terribly afraid of what people may say 
about them. I care, sir, for nobody and 
nothing, save a good conscience, and the ap- 
proval of my God. Ask anybody, sir, if 
Tom Winterley ever shirked his duty, or 
ever cared for the frown or smile of anybody. 
I'm a firm Churchman, sir, as the Bishop 
very well knows, whom I have the honour 
of investing in episcopal attire. My friend> 
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our great Duke himself, knows I am a regular 
old Tory. Church and State, the Crown 
and the Mitre, for them, sir, I would die. 
Yes, sir, die — and all the Eadicals know it, 
and they respect me for it, too ; and I assure 
you. Vicar, that my excellent friend, the 
Mayor, who is a terrible Eadical, shaking 
me by the hand the other day, said, ^ Tom, 
I respect you for your honesty, however I 
differ from you in principles.* Not less 
honest in private business than in public 
affairs you will ever find me, and should you. 
Vicar, favour my establishment with your 
patronage, I will take care to give you entire 
satisfaction." And with this the Church- 
warden took his departure. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CONSPIRATORS DISPERSED. 

HE startling intelligence of the Vicar 
of St. Luke's Papistical character 
was quickly circulated through the 
parish, and was soon the talk of every parish 
in Dockington. The slumbering indignation 
of the people against the Eomish conspirator 
was raised to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment ; md on the foUowing Sunday, a public 
demonstration of a most threatening cha- 
racter took place at St. Luke's church. A 
great crowd of people assembled about the 
vicarage and churchyard, and hooted the 
Vicar and his fraternity on their way to the 
church. The air rang with the cries of 
" No Popery !" " No Jesuitism !" " No 
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Monasteries !" " No Nunneries !" " No Con- 
fessional !" and fears were entertained that 
the excited multitude would proceed to acts 
of outrage. 

The Vicar and his fraternity deemed it 
prudent to remain in the vestry after the 
service, till the crowd had dispersed. 

At the evening service, a still greater 
number of people were assembled, and 
another demonstration occurred similar to 
that which had taken place in the morning. 

The English people, as a body, are 
thoroughly Protestant at heart ; Popery, in 
any form, they detest ; but their hatred is 
most intense against that form of it which, 
under the disguise of Eitualism, is bent 
upon subverting the principles of the Ee- 
formation, and engaged in enlisting recruits 
for the Church of Eome. The dishonesty 
and treachery of such proceedings are most 
repugnant to the English character, which 
loves candour, openness, and straightforward 
dealing. The vehement indignation of the 

13—2 
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people, therefore, at the discovery of the 
perfidious character of the Vicax of St. 
Luke's, was most natural ; and the manner 
in which it displayed itself, though highly 
reprehensible, was not to be wondered at. 
Mr. Thompson regretted that it should have 
taken so wild and threatening a course, but 
he felt that it would second his efforts to rid 
the parish of the insidious conspirators, who, 
finding it too hot for them, would assume 
the martyr-spirit, and quit the scene of their 
unjust and cruel persecution. 

The event turned out as he had conjectured. 
Mr. Brown, amidst the regrets of some, the 
joy of others, and the triumph of many, re- 
signed his living, and disappeared from 
Dockington. The brothers of the monastery 
were dispersed ; most of them at once joined 
the Eoman Catholic Church. Father Robin- 
son turned architect and church decorator ; 
brother Williams, professor of music; brother 
Mott, teacher of youth ; and brothers Swing 
and Lesley, Oratorians. 
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The Sisters of Mercy were scattered, some 
into convents, whilst the rest settled down 
at a famous watering-place, under the foster- 
ing protection of a notable Tractarian incum- 
bent. 

A few of the parishioners deserted St. 
Luke's, and went over to the Eoman 
Catholic chapel at Dockington. Of course 
flaming notices, at due intervals, appeared in 
the public papers of the triumphant seces- 
sion. Every week the Dockington Investi- 
gator was expected to contain the announce- 
ment of Mr. Brown's reception into the 
Eoman Catholic Church, but no such in- 
teresting intelligence ever appeared. It 
was thought advisable to retain him in the 
English Church for some time longer on 
the Eomish recruiting service. Besides, 
those leading men of the Tractite party, 
who had gone over to the, Eomish Church, 
had not been attended with so large a 
following as had been expected. They had 
evidently gone over before they had fully 
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prepared the people to follow them. It 
was clearly much better policy for the most 
able members of the party to remain in 
the Church, and work their way to the most 
influential ecclesiastical and educational posi- 
tions, and diffuse abroad the leaven of 
Eomanism under the guise of Protestantism. 
Mr. Thompson had succeeded in driving 
from Dockington the band of conspirators ; 
some to go to their own place, and so rid- 
ding the Church entirely of them ; the rest, 
unfortunately, only to other parishes, to pur- 
sue their mission of perversion. He had 
done what he could, and was pleased with 
his success. Honour and praise were fully 
awarded him by all parties for the bold 
and decided stand he had taken against 
the insidious and treacherous allies of Rome, 
who had wrought so much mischief, not 
only in the parish . of St. Luke's, but also 
in other parishes of 'Dockington. St. Jude's 
church was now more crowded than ever, 
•scores of people not being able to get in. 
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The Vicar proposed to build a new churcb, 
the first incumbency of which he intended 
to offer to his friend Jonah. The proposi- 
tion obtained the most general and en- 
thusiastic support, many non-parishioners 
subscribing handsomely to its erection, as 
a mark of their high esteem for the Vicar, 
and as a tribute of gratitude to him for bis 
deliverance of the town from the Romanizing 
intriguers. 




CHAPTER XIII. 



FLINT AND STEEL. 




HE Romish emigration from St. 
Luke's served to convince Wordey, 
more than all the arguments of the 
Vicar of St. Jude's, of the true tendency of 
the teaching of the Tractarian School of 
Theology. Wordey's boasted Via media had 
proved to be the Via sacra^ terminating 
at the Vatican. Now, since Wordey had 
himself no intention of going to Rome, he 
deemed it wise to quit the road that evi- 
dently led thither, and to seek the old paths 
that the Reformers had marked out, and 
along which many of them, with unfalter- 
iug hearts, had walked to a glorious martyr- 
dom. 
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The enforced celibacy of the Roman 
priesthood offered an effectual bar against 
Wordey's ever joining the Roman Catholic 
Church; The Curate was over head and 
ears in love with Miss Flint, the Vicar of 
Trinity's second daughter ; a young lady of 
attractive appearance, pleasing manners, and 
domestic habits. The Puseyitical principles 
of Wordey, had alone prevented him from 
obtaining for his suit the entire approval 
of the parents of the young lady. It was, 
therefore, with the highest satisfaction 
and pleasure that they observed the great 
change that had taken place in Wordey's 
theological and ecclesiastical opinions. It 
would be a great mistake, however, to sup- 
pose that if their daughter's suitor had 
retained his Tractarian views, he would have 
failed ultimately to obtain their consent to 
his proposals. Mr. Flint, with half a dozen 
daughters on hand, would not have per- 
mitted Wordey's Tractarianism to stand in 
the way of his daughter's comfortable settle- 
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ment in life, any more than Mrs. Flint's oft- 
repeated menace against the wicked marau- 
ders, who should attempt to rob her of her 
" precious lambs," would have shown itself 
otherwise than in opening the door of the 
fold to the first respectable-looking sheep- 
stealer, who might chance to take a fancy to 
one of her flock. 

In truth, had Mr. Flint resolved to marry 
his daughters to none but those who, in his 
own opinion, were sound in the faith, their 
chance of marriage would have been slight 
indeed. Amongst the beneficed clergy of 
his acquaintance there were very few whom 
he considered Gospel preachers, and of these, 
all were married except one, and he was a 
widower, burdened with debt and seven 
children. Little chance, therefore, had the 
girls of picking up clerical husbands whom 
their parents would entirely approve. 
Amongst the laity the daughters* choice 
was no less limited, since Mr. Flint's con- 
gregation was composed chiefly of shop- 
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keepers, with whom he would disdain to let 
his daughters contract a matrimonial alliance. 
All hope, therefore, of obtaining husbands 
for them of the true Gospel type was quite 
given up by the parents — ^nor, in fact, did 
the girls at aU desire husbands of the kind 
proposed, but quite another sort. 

These apparently demure, and serious 
young ladies, had thoughts and feelings of a 
decidedly worldly character, notwithstanding 
the pious instruction, and strict religious 
discipline to which they had been subject 
from their early childhood. Mrs. Flint, in 
order to keep her daughters unspotted from 
the world, had them educated at home, 
under the care of a severely pious governess ; 
and had anxiously guarded them from all 
contact with worldly society. Their life, 
poor girls, had been from very childhood 
one of almost conventual seclusion, against 
which their young hearts sorely rebelled. 
"Sweet innocent lambs,'* as their mother 
fondly called them ; *^ how simple and pure 
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they are/' she would say, "compared 
with other girls, who are allowed by their 
ungodly parents to mix with the world, go 
to concerts, and balls, and all sorts of frivo- 
lous and gay amusements." 

But could Mrs. Flint have heard the con- 
versation that passed between her "pretty 
doves," and seen the contraband literature 
which they surreptitiously procured from 
the circulating library, and read with such 
avidity, she would have discovered more of 
the nature of the serpent than of the dove 
in the composition of her daughters. 

"How sad it is," said Mrs. Flint to 
Wordey, as the two sat together t^te-a-t^te, 
" to see how young girls are brought up now- 
a-days — sending them to large and fashion- 
able boarding schools, where they learn all 
kinds of evil ; and then introducing them 
to all the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world, making them minxes and flirts, devoid 
of religious principles and domestic habits ! 
Thank God, my dear doves have been pre- 
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served from such evils. It is quite charm- 
ing to see how simple and innocent they 
are ; such affectionate and dutiful children, 
and so thoroughly domesticated, caring no- 
thing about worldly pleasures and amuse- 
ments; and you may rely upon it, Mr. 
Wordey, that a good daughter will make a 
good wife." 

" And a good son a good husband," re- 
plied Wordey, sardonically, alluding to Mrs. 
Flint's eldest son, Melancthon, who was 
apprenticed to a surgeon in the place, and was 
one of the most promising young scamps in 
Dockington. Melancthon's brother, Bucer, 
a lad of fifteen, was a most precocious young 
scapegrace, whose tongue was given to foul 
and profane language, and his hands to 
pilfering his schoolfellows' books and pocket- 
money, for which latter offences he had been 
expelled from school. 

Wordey was greatly scandalized by the 

notorious viciousness of the two brothers, 
which was the pleasing topic of conversation 
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in the town and neighbourhood. I am sorry 
to say that many persons rejoiced in the 
iniquity of the youths. 

" Nice youths, those of Flint's," remarked 
Mr. Jones to his friend Eobb. " It's a com- 
fort to one to see such pious folks' sons turn 
out bad, as they are so hard on such fellows 
as us, when we have a wild chap in our 
families." 

" It's just what I expected would be the 
case," observed Mrs. Pater to her husband. 
"Keeping children so strict, and never letting 
them have a bit of pleasure, nor suffering 
them to mix with their equals, lest they 
should get corrupted." 

" Well, according to Mr. Flint's doctrine," 
remarked Miss Hubbard to her friend Mrs. 
Eobinson, "the lads can't help it. They 
are to be pitied, not blamed ; if they have 
the good luck to belong to the ' elect,' when 
their time comes, they will receive the 
' effectual call,' and come all right. It's well 
for Mr. Flint that the rest of his children 
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£g:e girls, there's less danger of their going 
wrong." 

"I wouldn't answer for them/' replied 
Mrs. Eobinson, " if they had a chance." 

'' I hear," said Miss Hubbard, " that Mr. 
Wordey, Curate of St. John's, is very sweet 
upon Mr. Elint's second daughter. I wonder 
that the father, with his views, should sanc- 
tion a Puseyite fellow like Wordey paying 
his addresses to his daughter." 

" I don't wonder," rejoined Mrs. Eobinson, 
" You may rely upon it, 'a man's views must 
be very heretical indeed, for Mr. Flint to al- 
low them to stand in the way of one of his 
daughters getting comfortably settled in life. 
Mr. Wordey's father, I hear, is very rich. I 
understand from my friend Mr. Nettleby, 
the druggist, who knows the old gentleman 
in the way of business, that he is dead 
against his son's being engaged to the young 
lady." 

" Why is Mr. Wordey against the match?" 

" Chiefly, I believe, because Mr. Flint has 
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nothing to give his daughter beyond his 
blessing and his prayers. But the old man, 
I am told, doesn't like the connexion. I 
expect Mr. Nettleby has put his spoke in 
the wheel, for he can t bear the Flints." 

"But how, if the two lovers are deter- 
mined upon marrying ?" 

" Well, in that case, they must take their 
chance, and make the best of their bargain, 
for the old man declares that not a farthing 
shall the son ever have from him if he weds 
the girl ; besides, I don't think the young 
man is of the romantic sort, to go in for love 
in a cottage ; he is much too fond of the 
good things of this life for that." 

" I agree with you there, for my servant, 
who lived where the Curate lodges, tells me 
that he lives like a fighting-cock, and spends 
his money like a prince." 

" Why shouldn't he, I want to know, live 
well, and spend his money freely, if he can 
afford to do so ?" 

" Because, I consider, such a mode of 
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living is inconsistent with his Puseyite prin- 
ciples, which insist so much on mortification 
of the flesh and self-denial." 

" Theory and practice are very different 
things, as Mr. Wordey, no doubt, has found 
out by this time. You may depend upon it, 
that the self-indulgent young gentleman will 
never attach himself for life to Miss Flint ; 
and I fancy, I can give a pretty good guess 
as to where his affections are even now 
wandering.'* 

" You don't mean that, surely ?" ex- 
claimed Miss Hubbard, with indignant 
astonishment. 

" Yes, I do. Mark you, it is only my 
conjecture, but I feel certain that he is after 
the younger of the two Miss Blacks, and so 
Mr. Nettleby himself thinks; and he has 
told the Curate's father as much, to the old 
man's great comfort." 

" Who are these Miss Blacks, pray ?" 

" I thought you knew them. Oh, they 
are two orphan ladies, who have settled in 

VOL. III. 14 
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Dockington in order to enjoy tlie unspeak- 
able privilege of sitting under Mr. Flint's 
ministry. They have six hundred a year 
each, and the younger sister is by no means 
bad looking. True, she is a few years older 
than the Curate ; that, however, Mr. Wordey 
may regard as an advantage, for money not 
only covers faults and imperfections, but 
even transfigures them into merits and 
beauties.'' 

" If matters are as you conjecture, I con- 
sider the conduct of both Mr. Wordey and 
of Miss Black to be most dishonourable and 
treacherous. Such baseness is incredible; 
when I see it I may believe it, but not till 
then." 

" Such baseness is not so uncommon in 
the world that its occurrence should be re- 
garded as so incredible. Time will show • 
how far my conjecture is correct." 

" Well, I declare !" exclaimed Miss Hub- 
bard, getting up and running to the window, 
" there's the very man himself standing . 
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talking to some young lady on the other 
side of the street. See if you know her." 

" Why, that's the very lady herself V said 
Mrs. Eohinson, going to the window. 
**What a pleasant little talk they are 
having/' exclaimed the observant critic, 
" and how they look into each other's eyes, 
and how sweetly the girl blushes — and now, 
what a lingering pressure of the hand as he 
bids her good-bye. They are as good as 
engaged, I'd bet. Now, what say , you ?" 

" I say nothing, except good morning, for 
I must hasten home, or I shall keep my 
father waiting for his dinner." 

" Good-bye," returned Mrs. Eobinson, with 
an air of triumph. " Time will show, and 
not long either, that I am right in my con- 
jecture." 

" Perhaps so," said Miss Hubbard, as she 
passed the threshold. 

It must be confessed that there was some 
truth in Mrs. Eobinson's view of the position 
of Mr. Wordey in relation to Miss Flint. The 

14—2 
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unexpected and determined opposition of 
the father had made the son pause in his 
love-making, and set him upon weighing 
over the disagreeable situation in which he 
found himself placed, and devising some way 
of getting out of it, with the least pain and 
annoyance to all parties concerned. 

Now, it must be admitted, that Wordey 
was by no means displeased at the opposi- 
tion his father evinced to his engaging him- 
self to Miss Flint, since he had himself of 
late felt serious doubts as to the advisability 
of his taking so momentous a step. The 
fact was, the closer his intimacy had become 
with the Flint family the less he came to 
like several members of it. Mr. Flint's ex- 
treme Supralapsarian views, which he so 
obtrusively brought forward, together with 
his narrow-minded bigotry, and intolerance 
of all who differed from him, became very 
offensive to the Curate. Beneath Mrs. 
Flint's sanctimonious appearance and unc- 
tuous talk, he had discovered an amount 
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of worldly cunning, double dealing, and 
hypocrisy; which had excited in him 
mingled feelings of pain and disgust. The 
sons of the family, became every day less 
desirable as brothers-in-law. The eldest 
daughter of the house, made herself very 
disagreeable to the suitor for the hand of 
her younger and more fortunate sister. Then, 
too, the beloved young lady herself, had not 
improved upon acquaintance ; the once dot- 
ing lover, who could see no flaw in the idol 
of his idolatry, became dimly aware of serious 
imperfections and faults in it. The pure, 
simple, innocent ringdove of his early adora- 
tion, he found to be not incapable of wily 
stratagem, venomous slander, and conven- 
tional fibbing. Wordey's discovery of the 
undesirability of his forming any close con- 
nexion with the Flint family, had been con- 
temporaneous with the appearance of the 
fatherless and motherless ladies, to whom 
allusion was made by Mrs. Eobinson to her 
friend Miss Hubbard. 
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The first time the Curate met the sisters 
at Mr. Flint's hospitable table, he had been 
favourably impressed by the pleasant ap- 
pearance and agreeiable manners of the 
younger of the two, which circumstance, 
the vigilant eyes of Mrs. Mint had not 
failed to notice. It was the first and last 
time that Wordey was asked to the vicarage 
to meet the young lady. The two, however, 
met often enough elsewhere, and Miss Black 
grew to understand that Miss Flint would 
be gradually dropped by the disenchanted 
Curate, and that she would herself step into 
her place. 

What then, could be more opportune 
under the existing circumstances, than the 
opposition of the young man's father to any 
further progress in the direction of paying 
court to Miss Flint? Just when the son 
was waiting for some fairly justifiable cause 
for breaking with the young lady, the father 
supplies him with one of the most satisfactory 
character. 
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His duty was plainly to at once see the 
young lady, and make her acquainted with 

■ 

the unexpected and lamentable turn affairs 
had taken, and explain how filial duty 
obliged him, however heart-breaking the 
sacrifice might be, to resign all hope of ever 
making her his wife. But this, he felt, 
would be no pleasant or easy thing to do. 
It would be better, he thought, for both 
parties, that he should write, and so avoid 
any painful and disagreeable encounter; 
and write he accordingly did — a well com- 
posed and pathetic letter, which threw the 
vicarage into a stateof vehement indignation, 
and vituperative complaint. The unfortu- 
nate girl herself, as she read the epistle, 
was completely overcome with grief, for she 
had warmly loved the unfaithful swain. 

A few months only passed over before 
Mrs. llobinson's sagacious conjecture was 
verified by the marriage of the Curate of St. 
John's to Maria, the second daughter of the 
late Alexander Black, Esq. 




CHAPTER XIV. 

THE INCUMBENT OP ST. BARNABAS. 

[HE bells of All Saints, Wisely, are 
ringing out a merry peal, as along 
the churchyard a marriage proces- 
sion, composed of old and young, in varied 
contrast of colour, is wending its way. Both 
sides of the path are lined with people ; 
amongst whom are Alice's school-children, 
and many poor people whom the bride had 
visited and reUeved in their sorrow and 
affliction, and from whose hearts the prayer, 
" God bless her !" ascends to heaven. 

At the windows and shop-doors, groups 
of persons smUe upon the happy pair as 
they pass, and follow them with their good 
wishes. 
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The kind interest evidently felt by so 
many in the welfare and happiness of the 
bride, is very gratifying to Mr. and Mrs. 
Fishpond ; whilst the presence of the 
Mayor and Mayoress of Wisely at the 
breakfast, shows them the good social 
position the Moreley family holds in the 
town. 

A goodly company sit down to a sub- 
stantial and elegant repast. 

" You needn't be afraid," observed Mrs. 
Moreley to the Mayor ; " all the dishes are 
home-made — none of your confectioner's 
concoctions. Alice made the jellies and 
blanc- manges. She is a capital cook. She 
will make an excellent wife, though I say it ; 
and, thank God, I believe she has got an 
excellent husband." 

" If she only makes half so good a wife, 
and mother as yourself, she wijl not be 
amiss," replied the Mayor, gallantly. 

Alice looks serenely happy ; whilst the 
softest of blushes lend an additional charm 
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to her delicate and well-formed features. 
Jonah is radiant with joy, and with irre- 
pressible delight he gazes upon his bride, as 
he listens to the eulogistic language in 
which the Vicar, in proposing the health of 
the bride and bridegroom, speaks of Alice. 
In a short and appropriate speech Jonah 
returns thanks. The ordinary toasts are 
given, and speeches made. Mr. Fishpond's 
round and rubicund face beams with lively 
satisfaction as he drinks to each toast. Mrs. 
Fishpond is of grave aspect, and looks 
chidingly at her happy spouse, as he quaffs 
the generous port. 

At length Mr. Thompson proposes the 
health of the parents of the bridegroom, 
which is drunk with due honour. Mr. 
Fishpond reluctantly rises to return thanks. 
Mrs. Fishpond hangs down her head with 
fear and trembling ; nor does Jonah feel at 
ease as the bluff farmer commences. 

** This is* a proud day for me and my 
missus. I'm not up to much speakin*. 
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She's a much better hand at it than I be, 
and desarves much more than I do all the 
good things said of us by you, sir, who I 
beg to thank for all your kindness to are 
Jonah. TouVe bin a true friend to him, 
and no mistake. I hardly know what to 
say, I'm so set up with the whoMl consarn. 
To live to see Jonah a real parson, and, I'm 
told, a famous good un', and wedded to so 
sweet a lass by two parsons, and hear the 
Vicar cryin' up the praises, as he did, on 'em 
both, makes me as I hardly know where I 
am, or what I'm about. I wish 'em both 
well, that I do ; and I believe they'll be all 
right. They muAuer expec' too much. 
There's no parfection under the sun, es- 
pecial in married life. They mun mak' 
'lowance one for t'other. They mun giv' in 
one to t'other. They mun both pull one 
way, and pull together. Them's my pro- 
verbs for gettin' on in married life ; and if 
they only sticks to 'em, they'll be ail right, 
and be as happy as me and my missus has 
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bin. I thank you all for having drunk are 
healths." 

As the ladies rise to leave the dining- 
room, Mrs. Fishpond suggests that before 
they retire, prayer should be made that the 
blessing of heaven may rest upon, and at- 
tend the steps of the married couple on their 
wedding tour, and throughout their journey 
in life. 

The Vicar offers up a short and appro- 
priate prayer, and is about to give the 
benediction, when he is interrupted by Mrs. 
Fishpond's commencing a long and fervent 
address, in which she sets forth the prin- 
ciples and rules laid down in Holy Scrip- 
ture for the guidance of married people, and 
by the observance of which, domestic peace 
and happiness can alone be secured. 

His worship the Mayor, thinks it rather 
hard that he should be compelled to listen 
on his knees, to a second discourse upon the 
duties of husbands towards their wives, and 
of wives towards their husbands, and finds 
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acquired at St. Jude's he felt would be of 
the greatest assistance to him in his new 
sphere of labour. He at once threw all his 
energy into his work. Amongst the laity- 
he found plenty of hearty coadjutors. Mrs. 
Fishpond was as good as another curate to 
him, in visiting the poor, tendering to them 
the wisest counsel and the gentlest sym- 
pathy. In the management of the various 
charitable institutions which the incumbent 
set on foot for the encouragement of thrift 
amongst the poor, the wife found ample 
scope for the full exercise of the practical 
ability, she had acquired in her father's 
counting-house. 

She remembered the following words of 
George Herbert to his wife*, and she en- 
endeavoured to act upon them : — " You are 
now," he said, " a minister's wife, and must 
now forget your father's house as not to 
claim precedence of any of your parish- 
ioners ; for you are to know that a priest's 
wife can challenge no precedence, or place. 
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but that which she purchases by her obliging 
humiUty." 

Jonah had now learnt not to unite the 
spiritual function with that of the relieving 
oflBcer, which his experience had taught him 
directly tended to demoralize the poor, by 
sapping their feeling of independence and 
self-respect, and encouraging deception and 
hypocrisy. 

Incumbent and wife laboured not in vain. 
They had the satisfaction of seeing many 
heathenish, disorderly, and squalid house- 
holds become Christianized, orderly, and 
comfortable. Scores of poor people, who 
had never attended public worship since 
they were children, were regular attendants 
at St. Barnabas; whilst others, who, pre- 
ferring the shorter service, and plainer and 
perhaps more stirring address of the school- 
room, went there. As from tar and pitch 
the loveliest colours are manufactured, and 
from the slag cast from the furnace radiant 
crystals are produced, so were some of the 
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most degraded and outcast of Jonah's pa- 
rishioners, by Divine alchemy, converted 
into the brightest and purest members of 
his church. 

The Incumbent, knowing how sadly de- 
ficient the members of the Church usually 
are in an intelligent knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, and of the Liturgy of the Church, 
formed classes, presided over by compe- 
tent instructors, to supply the deficiency. 

These classes, he hoped might also prove 
the means of uniting the members of the 
Church in closer bonds of Christian sym- 
pathy and fellowship, fruitful in mutual acts 
of kindliness and brotherly love. The 
leaders were the instructors, counsellors, 
and friends of the members of their classes. 
They visited them at their own homes, 
making themselves acquainted with their 
domestic circumstances and their individual 
trials. 

"Weekly the Incumbent met the leaders, to 
prepare them for their work of instruction. 
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and to receive any communications they 
might have to make respecting any special 
cases requiring his own ministerial assistance 
and advice. 

This modification and adaptation of the 
Methodist class-meeting proved a most suc^ 
cessful experiment. Hence were recruited 
ever-fresh communicants, earnest workers in 
the parish, and weekly contributors to pa- 
rochial charities and Church societies. 

Many painful trials of his faith and pa- 
tience Mr. Fishpond met with in the dis- 
charge of his responsible duties ; but he 
never lacked encouragement and support 
under them, from the ready sympathy of his 
affectionate and sensible wife. 

In cases of diflBculty and perplexity, he 
had ever close at hand a wise counsellor 
and sympathetic friend in the Vicar of St. 
Jude*s, to whom he could resort for instruc- 
tion and guidance, but who, he was grieved 
to think, he should now lose, as he had just 
been nominated to a Colonial Bishopric. 
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Of domestic trials, too, lie had liis wisely- 
appointed share. Death has snatched from 
him two of his children ; and Mrs. Fishpond, 
for some time past, has been in a most deh- 
cate state of health, and her removal froin 
the vitiated atmosphere of Dockington into 
the pure air of the country has been advised 
by her medical attendant as necessary to 
her convalescence. Jonah's health, too, has 
begun to suffer from his laborious exertions, 
and domestic anxieties. Thompson recom- 
mended his friend to obtain leave of absence 
from the Bishop for six months, and try 
what sea air, in that time, might do for 
himself and wife. Jonah accordingly ap- 
plied to his diocesan for the required per- 
mission of absence. The effect of his ap- 
plication was not only to obtain leave of 
absence for six months, but the offer of its 
extension if needed ; and, to crown all, the 
promise of the first country benefice that 
should fall to the Bishop's presentation. 



CHAPTER XV. 



A SUPERANNUATED MINISTER.. 




R. MEALEY,who,as a superannuated 
minister, was now residing at Dock- 
in gton, called upon the Incumbent 
of St. Barnabas to inform him that his son 
would be on a visit to Dockington in a 
few days, and would exercise his popular 
gifts, with Mr. Fishpond's permission, in the 
pulpit of St. Barnabas. 

The Vicar would scarcely have recognised 
the rev. gentleman, so aged and broken in 
spirits, and decrepit had he become. For- 
tune, which had so long smiled upon the 
minister, had darkened into a sudden storm, 
sweeping over him in desola,ting ruin. No 
man ever thought himself more safe than 

15 — % 
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he did from the disasters of fortune, since he 
had invested his capital, under the advice of 
a most renowned and successful speculator, 
in stocks and shares. 

When on circuit, many years ago, he had 
made the acquaintance of a bluff and shrewd 
individual carrying on business as a draper, 
a member of the Society, and a class-leader. 
This small tradesman and humble official had> 
by railway speculation and enterprise, raised 
himself to immense opulence and high social 
consideration; lords and ladies counting it 
an honour to be his guests, and earnestly 
contending which should degrade themselves 
the most in licking up the dust, which he 
flung at their feet. 

It was only after much inward debate 
that Mr. Mealey mustered courage to call 
upon his friend, as he was uncertain of the 
sort of reception he should meet with from 
the powerful magnate. The minister, to his 
surprise, was cordially received by the po- 
tentate, who, after chatting pleasantly of 
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old times, of the old shop, of the old chapel, 
and of old friends, came to the subject upon 
which Mr. Mealey desired his financial ad- 
vice. With devout attention the minister 
listened to the golden words, as they fell from 
the mouth of the railway monarch and 
oracle, and tireasuring them up in his faithful 
memory, he left the millionaire with an ex- 
pression of heartfelt thanks for the kindness 
he had shown to an old and humble friend. 
Mr. Mealey lost no time in acting upon 
the advice he had so fortunately obtained. 
His investments turned out even more suc- 
<5essful than he had anticipated. Eiches 
flowed in upon him as if by magic, ex- 
citing his insatiable greed, and inspiring 
him, with the reckless audacity of the 
gambler. The day of reckoning at length 
<;ame. When the sagacious speculator 
thought himself the most secure, sudden 
destruction fell upon him, depriving him of 
his fictitious wealth, and leaving him with 
just suflScient to enable him to live ina humble 
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way, in a small house belonging to himself, 
in a retired part of Dockington. Fortunately 
for his two children they were not ill pro- 
vided for. His daughter, who had married 
a surgeon in good practice, had settled 
upon her five thousand pounds. To his 
son, upon his marriage, he had given four 
thousand pounds, to match the dowry of his 
wife. 

Perfectly stunned was Mr. Mealey by the 
dreadful blow which had so suddenly fallen 
upon him, reducing him from great opulence 
to mean poverty. He sat in dull apathy 
brooding over the abyss of ruin into which 
he was plunged, the depths of which he 
failed fully to realize. Eecovering by slow 
degrees from his state of stupefaction, he 
grew painfully conscious of the utter wreck 
of the fabric of prosperity which, through 
so many years he had been so laboriously 
and anxiously building up. With dim, 
despairing eyes and aching heart, he gazed 
upon the shivered remains, as his broad. 
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chest heaved with heavy, bitter groans. 
The wife's poor attempts to comfort her 
husband only served to vex and irritate 
him ; and all her coaxing eflTorts to induce 
him to take food were sullenly repelled. 

As days and weeks passed on, the minister's 
mind was continually agitated with resent- 
ful murmurs, bitter repinings, and keen 
self-reproaches ; and in vain he strove to 
recover inward peace. 

He had the consolation, in his adversity, 
which his financial friend and adviser, who 
had just come to deeper grief than himself, 
would have given much to possess, the con- 
solation of feeling, that however egregious a 
fool he might have been, he had not been a 
rogue. 

The mental strain began to tell upon the 
minister s health and spirits. Old friends 
sympathized sincerely with the fallen man 

in his low and wretched estate, and did all 
they could to comfort and cheer him. 

At last, through much tribulation of 
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spirit, and earnest prayer, he brought him- 
self to acquiesce in his altered circumstances. 
The longer he lived, the more he felt that 
his worldly losses were compensated by the 
rest and peace which he now enjoyed ; and 
which he frequently contrasted with the 
worries incident to his hosiery business, and 

the anxieties connected with the ever-fluc- 
tuating stock- and-share-market ; and he 

thanked God, that the bark of his life was 

at last moored in so quiet a nook. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

DEVELOPMENT, 

HILST Jonah was busy in making 
needful preparation for his depar- 
ture to the sea-side, he was sud- 
denly called to the sick-bed of his mother. 
For some time past Mrs. Fishpond's health 
had been failing, and certain symptoms, 
which had of late made their appearance, 
presaged her approaching decease. She 
felt, she had told her husband, the founda- 
tions of the house of her tabernacle loosen- 
ing and giving way ; and that it would not 
be long before it was dissolved, to be ex- 
<5hanged for ' a building of God ; a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.' 
Mr. Fishpond thought it was a morbid 
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fancy of his wife ; for he could see no such 
change in her as to warrant such sad prog- 
nostications. Jonah, however, had marked 
for the last two or three years indications 
of gradual decline in Hs mother's health, 
and was not, therefore, surprised by the 
summons he had received to her bedside. 

Albeit he was by no means prepared to 
find her in such a low and feeble state. Her 

hands feverishly hot, her lips parched and dry, 
her voice weak, and her pulse rapid and fitful. 
She was clearly in a most feverish state, and 
was being treated in the most orthodox man- 
ner by her medical attendant, who was re- 
ducing her by fine degrees to perfect exhaus- 
tion. In a scarcely audible voice she expressed 
to Jonah her satisfaction at seeing him be- 
fore she died ; for not many days, she said, 
had she to live. She was fully resigned to 
the Divine will ; for living or dying, she felt 
that she was the Lord's. There was only 
one earthly thing that she desired — ^to see 
Alice and her children — which desire was the 
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next day gratified. She saw them; wept 
over them; prayed for them, and blessed 
them, and soon after she became delirious, 
in which state she continued, with occasional 
gleams of consciousness, for the few days 
that she lingered. Her dying struggles, 
though most painful for the beholders to 
witness, she most mercifully passed through 
without one pang of sufiering. 

The blow fell with stunning efiect 
upon Mr. Fishpond, so sudden was it 
and so unexpected. There was not a cot- 
tage in which her death was not deplored ; 
for there was no poor family that had not 
lost one of their truest friends and kindest 
helpers. She was borne to her grave by 
some of the oldest members of the Toddesley 
Society ; the itinerant ministers and Circuit 
stewards acted as pall-bearers ; the members 
of her class and the Sunday-school teachers, 
and other friends, followed her remains. As 
the solemn andafiecting procession moved 

through the village, it gathered ever-increas- 
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ing followers, so that the church was quite 
filled with sorrowing hearts. As she had not 
lived to herself, so she died not to herself. 
The patience, resignation and faith she had 
evinced during her illness had borne witness 
to the sustaining power of Divine grace in ex- 
treme weakness and sufiering,and in the pros- 
pectofdeath,encouragingthosewhowitnessed 
them to hope that when they should be laid 
upon the bed of suffering and of death; they 
likewise would find the same strength made 
perfect in their weakness, the same joy over- 
coming their sorrow, the same faith triumph- 
ing over their decay. 

As soon as they could conveniently leave 
the house of mourning Jonah and Alice re- 
turned to Dockington to finish their pre- 
parations for leaving which had met with 
such a melancholy interruption. A few days 
suflSced for them to conclude their arrange- 
ments and take their departure. The Vicar 
of St. Jude's, being, as he remarked, " out 
of sorts," thinking a sea-breeze would brace 
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him up, determined upon accompanying 
them. 

To the south coast they accordingly made 
their way as quickly as locomotive power 
could carry them. They had to pass through 
London, where they rested for the night. 
On the following morning they resumed their 
journey, passing through a country quite 
new to the invalid and her husband. As 
they swiftly flew along, catching glimpses of 
the rich and varied and wide- stretching land- 
scape, dotted with cattle, and decked with 
smiling villages and noble seats, glittering 
in the sunshine, they gave repeated expres- 
sion to their feelings in exclamations of 
admiration and delight. 

Soon, however, like some transformation 
scene, the aspect of things entirely changed. 
A solemn gloom overspread the sky; a 
stifling closeness was felt in the air ; dark 
and ominous clouds gathered up, growing 
ever darker and heavier, and exploding with 
such an electric glare and crash, as to be*- 
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wilder the senses, and send a shudder 
through the soul. By degrees the storm 
passed away in torrents of rain, and the sun 
again came forth irradiating and enlivening 
the face of nature. 

The first breath of the sea, as it came 
refreshingly over the breezy Downs, an- 
nouncing to them their near approach to 
their destination, was eagerly inhaled. A 
friend of the vicar's, staying at Wisbeach, 
had kindly procured apartments for them ; 
so that they had nothing to do but at once 
take possession. 

Very comfortable they found them ; and 
what was most desirable, they faced the sea. 
The first few days were bright and clear, 
with a brisk, invigorating sea-breeze — ^per- 
fect weather for an invalid like Mrs. Fish- 
pond. The sea, with its wide expanse, its 
white foam-crests, its white sails gleaming, 
she was never tired of watching from her 
window, whilst she found constant amuse- 
ment in the passing and repassing of splen- 
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did equipages, and troops of equestrians, 
and gaily dressed foot passengers. 

As the paxty were taking a drive on one 
of these days they passed a clericaUy attired 
person, whom Thompson at once recognised 
as the late Vicar of St. Luke's. 

The next day, being the Feast of the 
Ascension, Thompson suggested to his 
friends that they should go to St. Thomas' 
church, to witness for themselves the ex- 
traordinary Bitualistic development which 
had recently distinguished its services, and 
of which they Jiad both read and heard. 
The suggestion was eagerly caught at, and 
they accordingly set forth. 

The church was so full when they arrived 
that there was scarcely standing room. A 
dim religious light, as some would call it, 
pervaded the building ; an oppressive gloom 
as it seemed to them, quite out of character 
with the House of the Lord as a place of 
lioly joy and praise. Banners and flowers 
were tastefully disposed about. Vases of 
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flowers, and lighted candles were on the 
richly decorated altar. The solemn strains 
of the organ gave the signal for the con- 
gregation to rise to receive with becoming 
reverence the procession of choristers, and 
thurifers, and acolytes, and banner-bearers, 
and variously garbed clergy, who were 
issuing from the vestry, in which Thompson 
at once recognised the face that he had seen 
on the previous day. 

What with the mumbling of the prayers^ 
and the genuflexions, crossings, and pros- 
trations with which they were accompanied, 
and the interpolation of unlicensed additions 
to the service, Jonah was quite bewildered 
and lost, and was constantly asking Thomp- 
son — " What are they doing now ? Where 
are they now ?" 

When the recession of the clergy took 
place, Jonah thought the service had con- 
cluded, and was preparing to leave, when 
his friend intimated to him that the most 
splendid part of the exhibition had to come. 
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• The whole sacrarium was now one blaze 
of light, revealing its rich garniture, as the 
clergy re-emerged arrayed in fresh and 
gorgeous vestments, and commenced, what 
Jonah was informed, was the Communion 
Service. But when, as the bell tinkled, and 
the censer swung, the Host was elevated for 
the adoration of the worshippers, the party 
in grief, horror and shame left the church. 
As they departed, Thompson asked the 
sacristan if Mr. Brown regularly officiated 
there? — "Not regularly," said he; "he 
is here mostly in the season, and the rest 
of the year in London. He is down here 
now for a few days, as he is seeing about the 
building of a Middk-class School at Veilham. 
He comes here chiefly to preach ; he is such 
a wonderful orator." 

"And for something more than that, I 
fancy," replied Thompson, " to help to 
Eomanize the services, and recruit for the 
Pope. I know him full well, and you may 
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tell him what I say, and who it is that says 
it — ^Mr. Thompson of Dockington." 

** Ton see, now," said Thompson to 
Jonah, as they sat on the beach watching 
the gentle lapse of the rippling tide, ** what 
we have come to. We had the flower in 
the bud at St. Luke's, here we have it in 
full bloom. We see plainly what are the 
tendencies of Eitualism — ^to bring back the 
doctrines and practices of the Church of 
Eome, especially the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
which our Church so emphatically repu- 
diates. It is very grievous to witness a 
movement which has unquestionably not 
only quickened, to a marvellous extent, the 
life, but also improved the buildings and the 
services of the Church, being perverted, as 
the Bishop of Gloucester says, 'into a 
counter-Eeformation movement.* Many 
earnest and sincere men of the Eitualistic 
party have, I believe, as little sympathy 
with Eome as we ourselves have, and 
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are quite unaware of the Eomeward ten- 
dency of their views and practices/* 

" That I can quite believe," replied Jonah. 
" I duly appreciate and fully acknowledge 
the earnestness and sincerity of many of 
the Ritualists, whilst I deprecate their 
teaxjhing — ^weakening and distracting our 
Church, and alienating from us the Dis- 
senters, and giving them a plausible ex- 
cuse for their bitter animosity and active 
hostility." 

"And, look again," said the other, "at 
the reaction which this Eomeward move- 
ment has occasioned from superstitious cre- 
dulity to latitudinarian scepticism. I be- 
lieve the latter is as much favoured and 
promoted by the Eomanizing party as the 
former. It had probably a hand in the 
' Essays and Reviews,' as in the ' Tracts for 
the Times.' We meet with the impersona- 
tion of these opposite principles in the two 
Newmans and the two Froudes, the one the 

16—2 
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son of the bondwoman, the other of the 
free ; which things are an allegory. 

" Similar phenomena may be observed 
amongst the Dissenters — ^increase of Ri- 
tualism — so deplored by Dr. Halley, and so 
<5ommended by Mr. Allon^ the tendency to 
High Church views manifested by some of 
the writers in ' Ecclesia ' Essays by Dis- 
senting Ministers, compared with the out- 
spoken latitudinarianism of Dr. Davison, 
Mr. Kirkus, and others. 

" If I am not greatly mistaken the pub- 
lication of those Essays will mark an epoch 
in the history of Nonconformity, similar to 
that which the appearance of the * Tracts 
for the Times' marked in our own Church. 
In the Presbyterian Church of Scotland the 
same tendencies w^hich prevail on this side 
of the Border are showing themselves — 
to instance the Ritualism of Dr. Lee and 
the Rationalism of Dr. Wallace. 

" In like manner, what a contrast is ex- 
hibited between the protest of Dr. Jackson 
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against Eitualism, and the letter of a 
young Methodist preacher which appeared 
in the Spectator y * a paper, which/ says a 
Methodist minister, 'represents to a cer- 
tain extent the sentiments and theological 
tenets of the Methodist Left, showing that 
a fearless inquiry is spreading amongst the 
youngs preachers, and that they do not 
contemplate the Catholic faith with abject 
terror, or pelt Catholic Christians with 
opprobrious names/ This young Methodist 
preacher, with Mr. Dale, the distinguished 
Nonconformist minister, would have us re- 
strict our opposition to Eome *to our praying 
for her / a mode of warfare, which would, 
without doubt, meet with her entire approval. 

"What a significant fact, that *The 
Ultramontanes,* as observed by Dr. Scott in 
Conference, 'have been quoting from Dr. 
Eiggs' writings in their favour.' 

"When we see a splendid ecclesiastical 
structure, designated Trinity Church, and 
entering it, meet with chairs instead of 
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pews for the worshippers, and find it richly- 
decorated, and supplied with a fine choral 
service, and discover it to be a Noncon- 
formist place of worship ; or, when we enter 
a beautifdl Gothic edifice, called Christ 
Church, enriched with stained glass win- 
dows, and behold a procession of choristers 
enter, and hear them chant the service of 
the English Church, and we find at length, 
by the Hymn-book put into our hands, 
that we are in a Methodist chapel; and 
when, too, we find a grand performance of 
Mendelsohn's Christus, in a Congregational 
chapel, we are puzzled to account for these 
extraordinary anomalies, except oh the sup- 
position of the same Eitualistic influence 
being at work there, as in many of our 
own churches. 

"When we take up the New Congregational 
Hymn-book, and read the Hymns for the 
Holy Communion, and find the real objec- 
tive presence taught as clearly as in the 
* Hymns Ancient and Modem,' a collection 
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made by members of the Bitaalistic party 
in our own Church, do we not see the trail 
of the same serpent ? 

" No man is better qualified to give an 
opinion upon this subject than Father 
Newman, who says: * Anglican Ritualists 
are leavening the various English deno- 
minations and parties with prmciples and 
sentiments, tending towards their ultimate 
absorption into the Catholic Church/ 

" And mark what the great Dissenting 
oracle, Mr. Spurgeon, says upon this sub- 
ject; *The Church,' meaning. all Christian 
communities alike, * seems to be coquetting 
with Infidelity, while at the same time she 
is toying with Eitualism/ 

''In this Eitualistic and Latitudinarian 
development, observable in our own Church, 
and in several of the Dissenting communi- 
ties, we cannot fail to recognise the secret 
working of the Church of Eome, endea- 
vouring to cause bitter fermentation amongst 
them. 
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" The object of Eome is to unsettle and 
confuse men's minds — ^to weaken and dis- 
tract the various religious communities — so 
that in the general turmoil they may rush 
into her infallible arms for tranquillity and 
peace. To unite Infidel, and Dissenter, and 
Badical in a crusade against the Estab- 
lished Church is what Bomanism aims at; 
and wonderfully skilful has she shown her- 
self in securing such able tools both in the 
Church and State, to carry out her designs." 

Mr. Thompson deemed it to be his duty 
to call upon Mr. Wince, the Incumbent 
of St. Thomas', to make him acquainted 
with the real character of Mr. Brown. The 
bare suggestion of that gentleman's Jesuiti- 
cal character was treated by Mr. Wince 
with indignant and contemptuous ridicule. 
Nor would he listen for a moment to any 
evidence that Mr. Thompson offered to 
adduce in support of his allegation, but 
sharply upbraided him as a false accuser of 
the brethren. 
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" Time/' said Mr. Thompson calmly, as 
lie rose from his seat to depart, " will prove 
how far I am amenable to the charge of 
being a false accuser.'^ 

Nothing remained, therefore, for the Vicar 
of St. Jude^s to do, but to write to the 
Bishop of the diocese, laying before him a 
succinct account of Mr. Brown^s proceed- 
ings, and leaving him to draw from them 
his own conclusion, and take action accord- 
ingly. Having done this he would have 
discharged his duty in relation to the 
matter, and with the Bishop would rest the 
responsibility of further measures, 

Mr. Thompson accordingly wrote to the 
Bishop, as he had determined upon doing, 
and received, in due course, from his lord- 
ship, an acknowledgment of the receipt of 
his letter, thanking him for the information 
contained therein, and assuring him that it 
should have his serious consideration. 

The matter, Mr. Thompson felt, must 
rest where it was, as he could not pursue it 
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any further, since his mind was so occupied, 
and his time so filled up with settling 
parochial affairs and arranging family con- 
cerns, in consequence of his designation to 
the bishopric of Albertania. Had the Vicar 
of St. Jude's followed his own inclinations 
and the wishes of relatives, he would have 
declined the bishopric ; but, feeling that it 
was his duty to accept it, he had done so, 
at whatever sacrifice of private inclinations 
and interests, and of home comforts and 
prospects the step might involve. 







CHAPTER XVII. 




DEPAETURE FROM ST. BARNABAS. 

HE warm breath of summer, tem- 
pered by the cool sea-breeze, 
exerted a most salutary influence 
upon Mrs. Fishpond. The state of her 
health was so greatly improved that she 
proposed returning to Dockington as soon 
as the necessary arrangements for her re- 
moval were made. She had, however, by 
no means recovered her former strength. 
She had still the look of an invalid, but of 
one refined and purified by suffering. 

Jonah was anxious to be at his work in 
his parish, for he had found on occasional 
visits, that his presence was greatly needed 
for its effective administration. The people. 
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too, were impatient to see his face, and hear 
his voice. 

Not so the two curates he had left in 
charge; they had had, to their great joy, the 
pulpit to themselves, which they considered 
they filled quite as efficiently as the Incum- 
bent himself; nor did they deem the affairs 
of the parish by any means unsafe in 
their hands. Jonah, however, was not of 
their opinion, and glad was he when he 
arrived at home, and resumed his parochial 
duties. With renewed energy and devotion 
he applied himself to his work. As month 
after month wore on, he was found labour- 
ing and striving, and suffering at the post 
of duty. Trade was greatly depressed, and 
much distress prevailed amongst the work- 
people of his district, entailing upon him 
severe, prolonged, and anxious labour. It 
gave him the acutest pain to be daily in the 
presence of indigence which he could not 
relieve, and of affliction and suffering which 
he had not the power to alleviate. He 
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denied himself every luxury, and many 
of the comforts of daily life ; " Tor," said 
he, with troubled countenance, " how is it 
possible to enjoy them, when there are 
thousands at our very doors, who are want- 
ing the common necessaries of life ?" 

The Incumbent's mind, too, was ill at 
ease respecting his wife's health, which had 
failed considerably for some time past. 
The problem of human suffering, so per- 
plexing to every reflecting mind, had of late 
much occupied his thoughts. As, sitting 
in his study preparing a sermon upon the 
subject for the following Sunday morning, 
Mrs. rishpond brought to him a letter from 
his Bishop, offering for his acceptance the 
living of Bonnington, of the value of three 
hundred and eighty pounds, with a good 
house and garden; ten acres of glebe for 
his pwn occupation, and a straggling parish 
of twelve hundred souls. Husband and 
wife, as they read the letter, silently returned 
thanks to the bountiful Giver of all good 
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things, who had so opportunely and abun- 
dantly blessed them. 

As Mrs. Fishpond stood by the Incum- 
bent's side, with her hand resting upon his 
shoulder, her eye fell upon the manuscript 
lying upon the table, when she remarked — 

" What a consoling text you have fixed 
upon for to-morrow morning ; * Neither 
shall there be any more pain.' 

" Most welcome news, truly, for sufiering 
humanity; for who has not experienced 
sufiering, in some form, either of body or of 
mind?" 

" They are indeed most consoling words," 
returned the other, "without which the 
mystery of human sufifering would be truly 
a dark, insoluble problem. Tour late severe 
sufferings have especially led my thoughts to 
the consideration of the origin of pain, and 
the purpose it is designed to answer in the 
economy of Providence. I have written 
down a few loose thoughts upon the subject, 
which may serve for the outline of my ser- 
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mon, and which I will read to you, as per- 
haps, you may be able to oflTer some useful 
hint or suggestion, that may serve to eluci- 
date or enforce the views I have taken upon 
the difficult question/' 

*'Not much chance of that,** said the 
wife. 

" Nay, the contrary, I should say," re- 
joined Jonah; "for the subject you, alas! 
have had much personal experience of : and 
some of the best thoughts in many of my 
sermons, have sprung from your wise and 
practical little head." 

" Tou are flattering now," returned the 
wife, with blushing modesty. 

"Not at all. To proceed : — ^Pain must 
be, in some sense, judicial and penal — the 
consequence of sin. Were there no sin, no 
violation of physical and moral laws, there 
would be no such sufi^ering as the human 
race experiences. Its frequency and excess 
are the results of sin. In Paradise it is not 
improbable, that there was such suscepti-^ 
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biKty to pain as to guard our first parents 
from harm. Tor, unless they were secure 
from the possibility of all mistake and error, 
they must have been liable to pain. Tor 
example, might they not have experienced 
fatigue, the efiect of over-exertion in their 
work of dressing the garden? This sensa- 
tion would . serve to warn them against 
excessive labour for the future." 

" Of course it would," observed the wife. 

" In the same way as they might have 
suffered from indigestion, by exceeding the 
exact amount of food their system needed 
for its nutrition. Certainly, susceptibility 
to pain then, we may believe, formed a part 
of the original constitution of man's frame. 
The frequency and excess of human suffering 
is owing to the deterioration of our nature, 
and the altered conditions of our existence, 
induced by the Tall. 

" Much of our pain proceeds from the very 
excellency of our nature — -physicallyy from 
the delicacy of our nerves and senses; 
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moraUff, from our moral and spiritual nature, 
causing us the most exquisite of all pain — 
remorse of conscience." 

Here the Vicar paused, inviting remark 
from his attentive critic. 

" What you mean, I suppose, is, ' that it 
is better to be a vertebrate animal than a 
jelly fish ; better to be a poet than a 
clodhopper/ *' 

" That is precisely what I wish to 
express; exceedingly well put. I shall 
introduce your illustration in my sermon." 

" Not my illustration, I beg to observe. 
I read it somewhere, and it fixed itself in 
my memory." 

"To proceed. The suffering, however, 
which is inevitable, is nothing in comparison 
of that which men bring on themselves 
through their own wilful ignorance, folly, 
and vice." 
A pause. 

" I perfectly agree with you there. Ee- 
move the avoidable miseries and sufierings 

VOL. III. 17 
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of life, and few, whether rich or poor, would 
have much pain to complain of, but accepting 
the inevitable, as sent by a loving Father 
for a wise and beneficent purpose, they would 
lose their bitterness of feeling and bear 
their trials cheerfully/' 

" Extirpate one vice. only — intemperance — 
and what untold misery and suflfering would 
be prevented ! 

" So much, then, for the causes of pain ; 
or rather, for some of them. 

" Now, for its uses. 

" Eomberg says : 'It seems as if pain were 
the prayer of the nerve for healthy blood.' 
However this may be, it is, we are sure, the 
warder's cry to guard us against a lurking 
foe. Pain warns of danger, and summons 
help. No pain may be the ominous sign of 
mortification. 

" Pain has been the occasion of our in- 
creasing our scientific knowledge, our skill, 
and our comforts. Pain teaches us the 
value of health ; without it we should not 
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possess sucli vivid consciousness of enjoy- 
ment." 

A pause. 

" That is quite true/' remarked the 
receptive listener; "I never felt the pre- 
<5iousness of sleep till after a restless night ; 
nor the unspeakable value and joy of health 
tm after my long and severe affliction."' 

" Suffering/' proceeded the Vicar, "teaches 
patience, fortitude, and trust in God, and 
the vanity and uncertainty of earthly things. 
It calls forth sympathy and help." 

" If for no other reason than the last," 
interposed the wife, *' suffering would be a 
boon. It discovers our friends, and softens 
our enemies, and imparts an inestimable 
value to what, in health, we regard as the 
merest trifles. A kind inquiry, or a fresh 
flower, or a bunch of grapes — oh ! how 
precious are they to the weary and parched 
sufferer." 

" As suffering is the occasion," continued 
the preacher, " of sympathy from those in 

17—2 
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health, so we feel for others more when we 
ourselves have suffered. 

" Suffering prepares us for death — not only 
as a discipline, to correct and amend in us 
what may be amiss, and so help, by God's 
grace, to fit us for a future state — ^but in 
the sense of reconciling us to death. 

" Weakness and suffering make us wel- 
come the appearance of death, as an angel 
of mercy, bringing us our release from the 
burthen of the flesh, and opening for us the 
gate of everlasting life." 

" That is perfectly true, as my own 
experience testifies; for such was the ex- 
hausted state to which I was at one time 
reduced, that I felt that death would be 
indeed a most welcome messenger. But 
now, how differently should I regard his 
approach! With the prospect of escape 
from the vitiated atmosphere of Dockington, 
into the pure air of the country, from town 
turmoil to village quiet, life has doubled it& 
attractions for me." 
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" I hope you may live many years," 
replied the husband, caressingly, "to enjoy 
the change. How surprised and grieved the 
parishioners will be when they hear that I 
am about to leave them." 

" Surprised," replied the wife, with an 
amused smile, " they undoubtedly will be ; 
but as far as regards their grief, which, with 
such charming assurance you take for 
granted, that I wouldn^t answer for; we 
may hope that some, at all events, may feel 
some little regret at your leaving." 

** I should hope so, indeed," returned 
the Incumbent, with a pained and offen- 
.ded expression of countenance, rising 
from his chair, and so ending the conversa- 
tion. 

The announcement of Mr. Fishpond's 
appointment to the living of Bonnington 
was received by his parishioners with 
mingled feelings of gladness and regret. 
For his own and Mrs. Fishpond's sake, they 
were glad; for their own, sorry — as they 
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felt, that, take their Incumbent all in all^ 
they would not again see his equaL 

It was a sad time of parting for Jonah 
and his wife from dear friends and acquaint 
tance, who called one after another, to say 
good-bye. 

On the morning of their departure, a 
crowd of poor people assembled round the 
parsonage, to receive their last greeting. 
Hands of all sizes, and shades of colour, were 
held out to give and take farewell shakes of 
affectionate regard. 

Amidst tears, good wishes, and earnest 
prayers, Jonah left his beloved flock, to 
enter upon a less wearing, and anxious 
sphere of duty. 





CHAPTEE XVIII. 

VICAR OF BONNINGTON. 

ONNINGTON was a long straggling 
village, situated- on the slope of a 
hill, the lofty spire of its fine old 
church being conspicuous for miles round. 
The vicarage was a low, plain, substantial, 
whitewashed building, cold, bare, and dreary- 
looking in winter ; but in summer, as you 
approached it by its formal avenue of poplars, 
covered with pink china roses, brilliant 
flowered clematis, and fragrant honeysuckles, 
it wore the brightest and gayest appearance. 
It was close to the church, and the fence 
which separated the Incumbent's garden 
from the churchyard, being low, afforded a 
view of two vast old yew trees, which cast 
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their weird shadows over the graves of the 
long-forgotten, and now, many of them, 
unmarked dead. 

' The population of the parish was chiefly 
agricultural Some families were employed 
in the stocking-trade, whilst a tannery and 
a brick-yard gave employment to some 
few more. As soon as the Vicar was fairly 
settled, he made a house-to-house visitation 
of his parishioners, which served to convince 
him that, if he did his duty faithfully, he 
would find quite enough to do. 

" I tell you what," he remarked to Mrs. 
Fishpond, as he thought over the work 
before him, " we shall both of us find enough 
here to employ all our time and energy. 
Much sanitary work must be done, before we 
can hope to efiect any great improvement 
in the moral and spiritual condition of the 
parish, which, I fear, is at a very low 
ebb." 

"Very, I should say," said the wife, 
"judging from the few who attend the 
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<3hurch, and the apathetic, sleepy way in 
which they go through the service." 

"A great many of the poor attend no 
place of worship : some few go to the Me- 
^5hodist or the Independent chapel. I think 
the framework knitters, with their Chartist 
and infidel notions, have wrought much 
mischief amongst the labouring class here." 

"Perhaps so, so far as the dull, stupid 
minds of our clodhoppers can be affected by 
notions. I should scarcely think the bucolic 
mind, can be made to understand, or care 
much about either Feargus O'Connor's 'Five 
Points ' or Tom Paine's * Age of Eeason.* 
Such things are more in the way of your 
intelligent and aspiring artisans.'' 

" Very true ; yet the most obtuse can 
understand too well ribald and profane jests, 
casting contempt upon sacred things; and 
seditious invectives, denouncing parsons as 
hypocrites, rulers as knaves, and rich men 
jas oppressors. Public-house spouting of this 
strain is not at all difficult of comprehension 
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to the dullest intellect, and must be pro- 
ductive of much mischief. This, with other 
evils, must be taken vigorously in hand, and, 
if possible, abated." 

"I wonder what plans you intend to 
pursue to grapple with the physical and 
moral evils which surround us." 

" Well, the first thing to do is to gain 
the goodwill of the parishioners ; to let 
them see that you are thoroughly in earnest, 

r 

that you have their true interests at heart, 
and grudge no amount of time and effort to 
promote them. Let them only see and feel 
that, and your work is half done. There is a 
vast deal to be done here. The church wants 
repairing and redecorating, and the service 
improving; schools must be built; better 
cottages, with better drainage, must be pro- 
vided, and at least two wells dug, for water 
for the poor. The interior economy of 
cottage life I shall leave in your hands to 
improve. These things, when done, will, I 
think, have a decided tendency to diminisK 
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the temptations of the public-house. I mean 
to try the plan, which I have long projected^ 
of opening a conversation and smoking-' 
room, with a licence attached to it for the 
sale of beer and tobacco, limiting the con- 
sumption of beer to one pint for each person 
during the evening. I must contrive, too, 
in some way, that the poor may obtain 
necessaries of good quality at a fair price, 
and not pay, as they now do, fifty per cent, 
more than they ought, for bad articles, and 
those, often short in weight or measure." 

'* Where, may I ask, is the money to 
come from for all these things ?" 

"From the landlords and farmers, I 
hope." 

" I'm afraid you will not get much from 
the farmers ; no class of men are so close- 
fisted as they ; and absentee landlords were 
never distinguished for tlieif liberality. I 
expect that a good deal of the expense you 
may incur, as in so many other of your 
philanthropic schemes, will fall upon your- 
self; 
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" Well-, we must hope for the best/' said 
the Vicar, in no very sanguine tone, im- 
pressing a kiss upon the fair cheek of his 
wife. 

The reader will perceive from the fore- 
going conversation that the arduous task 
the Vicar had before him required the utmost 
energy, patience, tact and perseverance to 
accomplish. 

The Vicar soon gained the respect and 
goodwill of his parishioners, nor was Mrs. 
Fishpond less a favourite with all classes 
than her husband. With the farmers they 
got on capitally, not disdaining to partake 
of their abundant hospitality, and being 
upon thoroughly easy and friendly terms 
with them. Certainly, some of the farmers, 
with their wives and daughters, were sadly 
deficient in intelligence and refinement; 
but they possessed an honesty, sincerity, 
good sense, and kindness of heart, not 
always met with in more cultivated society. 
Jonah knew how to appreciate their good 
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qualities, and to make allowance for their 
want of culture. Their hospitality he was 
the least able to bear; for that he could 
never make sufficient allowance. They 
would insist upon his " making himself at 
home" by stuffing himself with heavy 
meats and strong ale, to the endangering of 
his digestion, and the disquieting of his 
night's rest. 

In his intercourse with his parishioners, 
Jonah made no distinction of classes. He 
had the same frank and cordial greeting for 
the labourer as for the farmer ; and was as 
respectful in his manner when visiting the 
cottage of the former, as the house of the- 
latter. He was ever going about amongst 
his parishioners, sympathizing in all their 
concerns, advising them in difficulties, re- 
lieving them in distress, comforting them in 
affliction, and lending a willing and patient 
ear to their little grievances and troubles. 




CHAPTER XIX. 

EVENING PARTY. 

'VE been thinking, Alice," said Mr. 
Fishpond to his wife, as they were 
returning home from a neighbour- 
ing farmhouse, where they had been feast- 
ing on Michaelmas goose, "we ought to 
make some return to our friends for their 
abundant hospitality. Suppose we ask the 
farmers and their wives to tea and supper 
some day soon ?" 

" By all means, if you wish it. Nothing 
I should like better," replied the wife. " I 
suppose you would ask both the small and 
large farmers ?" 

" We must make no distinction,'" said the 
Vicar emphatically. ^' It is for us to do all 
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we can to bring together not only the 
members of the same class, but those of 
different classes, in social and friendly inter- 
course." 

" Not the least important of the duties of 
an incumbent," observed Mrs. Fishpond, 
" and one but imperfectly fulfilled by the 
majority of the beneficed clergy. I think 
I had better call myself upon our friends 
and invite them." 

" Tes, certainly," returned the husband ; 
" few of them are used to formal, written 
invitations ; and I can easily fancy how 
puzzled some would be to indite an appro- 
priate answer." 

In due course Mrs. Fishpond went round 
the parish to invite her friends to her even- 
ing party. The novelty and strangeness of 
the invitation took them so much by sur- 
prise, that they scarcely knew for the 
moment what answer to give. Mrs. Fish- 
pond would hear of no refusal, telling the 
wives that they were asked in quite a 
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friendly way ; that they must bring their 
work with them, and make themselves quite 
at home. 

Every farmhouse was thrown into a 
flutter of excitement by so novel and grand 
an invitation, and much gossip passed be^ 
tween neighbours upon the all-absorbing 
topic. 

" Ah ! that's just the very thing as we 
shall find so hard to do," remarked Mrs^ 
Johnson, to her neighbour, Mrs. Tucker, 
" to make oneself at home with grand folk 
like the Vicar and his lady ; though I must 
say, they've no pride about 'em. A nicer 
little lady I never see than her — so pleasant 
always, you know — ^a good word and sweet 
smile for everybody ; and so good to the 
poor, tendin' and nursin' 'em as if they was 
her own kin, you know; and her two 
daughters takes very much after her; and 
the Vicar is wonderful good and kind like — 
almost too good for this world, and ex- 
pecs folks to be as good as hisself, which 
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in nowise can be, you know, seein' he's 
nothin' to do but to be good, while we've so 
many things to make us bad. 

" The stream with you, and against you, 
.observed Mrs. Tucker, " are two very diflfe- 
rent things. I don't suppose, however, 
that Mr. Fishpond finds it always easy and 
plain sailing. I'll answer, for it, he knows, 
like the rest of us, what contrary winds and 
currents are." 

" Perhaps he may, you know," replied the 
other, deliberately, " but I'm sure he's no 
such foul weather as uz hev. He's no bad 
harvests, no disease in cattle, no cows to 
slip their calves, no milk to turn, no cheese 
to swell, no rent-day to meet, none a' the 
worries as uz hev. There's allays, you 
know, something or other turnin' up to 
worret and bother one, either in the house 
or out, that one's hardly a moment's peace. 
I gav' him a bit a' my mind t'other day, 
you know, about it. He was holdin' up to 
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me as samples Mary, as sat at the feet of 
Christ, and Martha, as was cumbered about 
much serving, and said I must try to be like 
Mary — choose the better part. I told him 
I could never be that, as her case and mine 
was very different; with a small place and 
small family like theirs, Mary, no doubt,^ 
might find time to sit down and listen' to 
good talk ; but with my large house and 
family, and cheese mornin' and evening and 
butter twice a week, and balin' once, and 
washin' every fortnight, I'd hardly time to 
sit down from mornin' to night, and when I 
did I had my hands full of sewin', or knit- 
tin', or mendin', or damin', with noisy brat^ 
and servants a keepin' one from pious 
thoughts, which, he said, I might then 
have — ^but, Lors o' mercy ! Tm clean gone, 
you know, from what I come about. Tm 
gore puzzled to know what to go in to the 
vicarage, and how to go on when I get 
there. I know nothin' a' quality manners. 
As you know more about such things than 
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I do, I thought I'd come and ask you. I 
suppose we must go in silk ?" 

"Most certainly, if we can do so." 
returned Mrs. Tucker. " I think of 
going in my brown poplin, which I 
had at my brother^s wedding, six years 
ago come Candlemas. With a little 
fresh trimming I think it will do very 
well." 

" I should think it just would, you know," 
said Mrs. Johnson, emphatically. " I wish 
I'd a dress like it, I do. I've none but a 
old black frayed silk, as isn't fit to put on, 
you know. I want ray mester to buy me a 
new un, but he wont. He says I may buy 
one mysen, out o' my egg-money; but I 
doubt if there's time, like, to get it made up^ 
if I bought it." 

" I fear not," said the other. " Tou have 
a nice plum-coloured merino ; why not go 
in that ?" 

" I shouldn't mind goin' in it if anybody 
else was in the same, you know ; but to be 
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in stuff, and everybody else in silk, would 
be more than I could bear." 

" You needn't fear about that ; for I am 
sure Mrs. Wood will appear in a merino ; 
she is so ' nesh ' that she is afraid to wear 
silk, she says ; and I don't wonder, since 
she hasn't a silk gown fit to be seen." 

"That's a comfort," said Mrs. Johnson, 
with a look of great relief " I shan't be 
alone then ; and there's not a nicer merino 
gown in the parish than mine, you know. 
I fear, though, I shall hev to let it out, as 
IVe got so stout since I last wore it. It's 
very lucky I bought a new cap t'other day, 
and the trimming will just suit the gown. 
Bessy says, you know, she'll lend me her 
check'd silk handkerchief, to put round my 
neck, so I durst say I shall pass." 

"You will look very nice and proper," 
replied Mrs. Tucker ; " I have a new blond 
cap trimmed with pink gauze ribbon, which 
I bought last market-day; quite in the 
fashion ; perhaps you'd like to see it ?" 
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"I should very much, you know/' re- 
turned the other eagerly. 

" It's upstairs in the spare room ; if you'll 
go with me I'll show it you/' replied Mrs. 
Tucker, leading the way. 

With tender care Mrs. Tucker drew from 
under the bed a bandbox, which she slowly 
opened, and removing a covering of silver- 
paper, she exhibited to the admiring gaze of 
her friend a cap of such novel shape, and so 
tastefully trimmed, that she burst into an 
exclamation of mingled surprise and delight, 
and expressed her determination, to Mrs* 
Tucker's jealous alarm, that she would have 
one exactly like it. 

" That minds me, you know/' said Mrs. 
Johnson, eyeing a new front on the dressing- 
table, **that I mustn't forget to ask the 
master, to call at the barber's on Saturday 
for my front as I sent to be done up. I 

suppose we must go in white cotton stock- 
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"Tou wouldn't go in black, surely?" 
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exclaimed Mrs. Tucker, with astonishment ; 
*' I shall wear mine with silk clocks." 

" Now as weVe settled about the dress/* 
said Mrs. Thompson, " let's see about the 
next thing as sorely puzzles me, — ^how we 
must go on when we get there." 

"Never think about that," answered 
Mrs. Tucker, hurriedly; "do just as you 
would if you were spending the evening 
with me ; sit quietly, and knit and talk ; 
and eat and drink what is set before you, 
for I suppose you are not to sit like a 
log all the evening." 

"Well, I shall see what t'other people 
does, and do accordin'," was Mrs. Johnson's 
sensible reply. 

Nearly all the invited guests made their 
appearance at the vicarage at the appointed 
time. The hearty reception they met with, 
quickly set them at their ease. The table, 
amply spread after their own fashion with 
various delicacies, presented a most satis- 
factory appearance, putting them into a 
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good humour. They made an excellent tea, 
during which the conversation was by no 
means brisk and lively. After tea, Mrs. 
Fishpond and her eldest daughter sang and 
played, whilst the ladies employed them- 
selves with their knitting and light needle- 
work. The Vicar, after a time, proposed to 
the gentlemen that they should adjourn to 
the study, and indulge in the fragrant weed. 
The proposal was hailed with eagerness, and 
quickly were the happy yeomen seated 
round the blazing fire, enjoying the social 
pipe and glass. 

" Now is the time," thought the Vicar, 
"to bring before my friends the physical 
and moral needs of the parish, and consult 
with them how they may be best remedied. 
The question of the wretched cottages he 
would first bring under their notice/' 

They agreed with him perfectly about the 
necessity of improved cottage accommoda- 
tion, which the landlords, they said, must 
^ee to. The only farmer who owned cottage 
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property happened not to be present, or the 
decision upon the question would not have 
been quite so unanimous. 

The question of drainage they thought 
too ridiculous to talk about, for their own 
experience of their own farmyards proved 
no injury to health ensued from living in 
the very midst of excretal matter ; and as^ 
for nasty smells being bad for health, that 
was all stuff and nonsense, since what was 
nastier than the smell of physic ? 

The question of the deficiency of pure 
water was warmly disputed, ending in the 
unanimously expressed opinion, that well- 
digging was so costly ana uncertain an 
experiment, in that part of the country, that 
it would be madness to attempt it. The 
poor, they said, were rarely without a suffi- 
cient supply of water close at hand ; and if^ 
now and then, the supply fell off, they must 
go farther afield for it. 

The conversation and smoking-room pro* 
ject was only hinted at, to be treated as a 
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capital joke. The parson turned publican 
was too much for their gravity, and their 
bucolic sides shook with laughter. 

Very cautiously did the Vicar introduce 
the question of education, for he knew tole- 
rably well the view his friends would take 
of it. They had schools enough, they said, 
a dame's school, kept by old Mother Hub- 
bard, and a school for lads, kept by old 
Jenkins, a poor fellow with one arm. These 
were quite sufficient, and it would be cruel 
to deprive such worthy instructors of youth, 
of the means of gaining an honest livelihood. 
The poor were being ruined by your new- 
fangled schools, setting them up and spoil- 
ing them for service. The Vicar contented 
himself with simply saying that he thought 
at some other time, he might be able to show 
how mistaken they were in their opinion of 
the injurious influence of a suitable educa- 
tion for the poor. 

Very tenderly did Mr. Fishpond touch 

upon the question of church restoration^ 
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which immediately drew forth the most 
decided and earnest protest against so irre- 
verent a procedure; they could not bear 
the thought of their old and beloved church 
being "pulled about, and mauled, and 
spoilt.'* 

It cannot be said that the Vicar's tenta- 
tive process of obtaining the views of his 
friends, upon the several questions of paro- 
chial reform and improvement which he 
desired to make, was by any means satisfac- 
tory to the reverend gentleman. He was 
disappointed and annoyed that so little 
sympathy had been manifested in his philan- 
thropic schemes ; his spirits were depressed, 
nor did they recover their cheerful tone 
during the rest of the evening. He fancied 
he had so gained the good opinion of 
his parishioners, and so impressed them, 
both by his pulpit and pastoral ministra- 
tions, with a sense of their responsibility in 
relation to their poor neighbours, that he 
would only have to suggest any plan for the 
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improvement of their condition, to meet with 
immediate and cordial support. Had the 
Vicar heard the following remarks made by- 
some of his guests as they finished the 
evening in the parlour of his churchwarden, 
he would, to his painful humiliation, have 
discovered that neither himself nor his mi- 
nistry was so highly appreciated by some of 
his parishioners as hehad supposedthemtobe. 
" You've got a nice fire, that you have," 
said Mrs. Turner to the churchwarden, 
spreading out her hands before the blaze, 
"for it's bitter cold. Only fancy them 
Joneses being at the vicarage ! Had I 
known as they was going, I wouldn't a gone, 
that I wouldn't. I can't think how Mrs. 
Fishpond came to ask them — such a low 
blackguard fellow as him, and such a 
stuck-up piece a' goods as her ! How she 
was dressed out, to be sure ; just like a 
cockatoo ! She must have done her curls 
with a rolling-pin ! What a guy she did 
look, to be sure !" 
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" I can't bear them Joneses," chimed in 
Mrs. Johnson ; "they'll come to the workhua 
yet, you'll see. Whatever brought old 
Smith there, in his top boots, I can't tell. 
He was a regular anteloper, for he's no 
farmer, you know. He's a pig-jobber. He 
was quite out of his helement. He seemed 
in the megrums aU night tiU supper-time, 
and then, it was bootiful to see how the old 
chap cheered up, grinning and rubbing his 
knees. He had more than six helpings !" 

"The tanner, you see, wasner there,"^ 
said Mr. Turner, filling his glass ; " he told 
me he wasner goin' to a prayin' and psalm- 
singin' consarn, wae nowt to support him 
under it, but weak tea and a wafer sandich, 
and a glass a 'm aginary port. He once 
passed a evenin' at old parson Grruby's,. 
when stayin' wi' his uncle, and no more 
parson's evenin's for him. 

" It 'ud be much better for the tanner, 
said Mrs. Dalby, who, against her husband's 
remonstrance, had turned in with him ta 
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the church warden^s in order to get him home 
before he was quite obfuscated, "to pray 
and sing psalms, than swear and sing in- 
decent songs, and drink till he\s almost 
blind. I know he doesn't like the Vicar, 
because he's down on him too sharp. Last 
Sunday I see him hanging down his head 
as the Vicar pictured the drunkard a stagger- 
ing along the broad road to destruction." 

"Nay, Bessy," said Mr. Dalby, "you're 
wrong there ; that cap won't fit the tanner, 
for he never staggers under his drink ; he's 
as steady as a judge under it, howmuch- 
somever he may take." 

" I wish you was more like him, then," 
returned the wife; "you wouldn't expose 
yourself so much as you do." 

"Well, there's one thing," said the 
churchwarden, " the tanner was wrong in ; 
we had no niggardly set-out, as he thought 
we should have ; for a handsomer tea and 
supper I never saw, and I'm sure, as Mrs. 
Fishpond and her daughter did all they 
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could to make a pleasant evening. The only- 
drawback to our enjoyment was the Vicar's 
bringing forward parish matters^ which we 
couldn't agree with him about. It's a pity- 
he should interfere with things as he knows 
nothing alSout, and as is no concern of liis. 
Dash my buttons if I ever came near such a 
man; he'd turn the whole parish topsy- 
turvy ! Let him, I say, stick to his pulpit, 
and he's all right; for there, I must 
say, few can touch him. I never heard a 
parson preach without a book as he can." 

"I'd rayther," said Mr. Turner, "he'd 
read his sarmons. It's just like them cant- 
ing Dissenters, to preach without a book; 
and he preaches for all the wold like a 
Methody ; frightnin' folk out a' their senses, 
and putten' 'em about, and maken' 'em 
miserable about their souls, as unfits them 
for their business, and as maks everybody 
miserable about 'em. I don't go to church 
to be made miserable; I go to be made 
comfortable." 
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"PU tell you how it is," said Mrs. 
Churchwarden, who was a lady very much 
looked up to in the parish, by reason of her 
superior education and her pony phaeton, 
" the Vicar was brought up a Methodist, and 
what's bred in the bone will come out in 
the flesh. That accounts for the fellowship 
meetings he has established — a sort of 
Methodist class-meeting, and the Watch- 
night service, on New-year's eve, which iis 
entirely a Methodist affair. There's no 
doubt of one thing, that he endeavours, 
both in season and out of season, to make 
full proof of his ministry. He would do 
more, I fancy, if he'd attempt less. ' One 
thing at a time ' should be his motto. No 
parson can please everybody ; but that Mr. 
Fishpond's preaching pleases most people is 
clear, from the large congregations he draws, 
even people coming from the neighbouring 
parishes to hear him. Why, even many 
Dissenters come to hear him." 

"I don't want," returned Mr. Turner,^ 
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" any a your cantin' DissenteraL at churcli. 
Let 'em keep, says I, to their own bits a' 
sour pasture, and not steal into our fold, 
'fectin' our flock wi' their Dissentin' rot." 

*' You forget, Mr. Turner," replied the 
lady, ''that ours is the national fold, open 
to receive every stray and lost sheep. And 
surely it would be both cruel and unjust, to 
deny to the faint and hungry wanderers, the 
food and shelter to which, both by the law 
of the land, and by the Gospel of Christ, 
they are entitled. And as for Dissenting 
rot which you so much dread, I look upon 
it as very harmless compared with the dry- 
rot, with which our fold is so extensively 
affected." 

" Now, master," said Mrs. Dalby, rising 
from her chair, " it's quite time to be going; 
it's getting on for morning, and I must be 
up at five, as Molly wants to go to see her 
vmother, as it's Barton feast." 

Mr. Dalby drew his last whiff, and tap- 
ping his pipe upon the hob, and setting it 
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down in the corner of the fireplace, he rose 
to depart, followed by the other gentlemen, 
who kindly endeavoured to ussist each other 
to their respective homes. 

Such, indeed, was the affectionate atten- 
tion which Mr. Turner and Mr, Johnson 
displayed towards each other, each being 
determined to see the other home, that it 
was doubtful whether they would ever get 
there at all. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



UNEXPECTED HELP. 




INDING SO little chance of sym- 
pathy and help from the tenant- 
farmers in his plans of improve- 
ment, Mr. Fishpond resolved to turn to 
their landlords. He determined also to 
avoid the mistake, which he was conscious 
of having fallen into with the farmers, of 
setting before them, all at once, the various 
reforms he desired to initiate, and would 
confine himself solely to the simple ques- 
tion of cottage and drainage improvement. 
Accordingly, the Eev. Jonah* wrote to the 
gentlemen upon the subject ; and from them 
he received replies of various character — 
some civil, and promising attention to the 
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matter in question ; others, denouncing him 
as a meddling, interfering fellow, and re- 
commending him to attend to his spiritual 
duties, especially that of peacemaker, and 
not create discontent and bad feeling be- 
tween landlord and tenant. 

" So much for landlords' care for the health 
and comfort of their poor tenantry,*' thought 
the Vicar. *' I fear Alice is too correct in 
her opinion about the indifference of ab- 
sentee landlords to the welfare of the poor, 
to whose labour they are indebted for so 
much of their wealth." 

Year after year served to confirm the 
truth of Mrs. Fishpond's opinion of the 
little help the Vicar would ever obtain from 
the landlords in carrying out his philan- 
thropic schemes. He found himself thrown 
mainly upon his own resources, which had 
lately been considerably augmented through 
the decease of his father, for any expendi- 
ture he might make in parochial improve- 
ments. 

19—2 
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The church he patched up and cleaned ; 
he opened a better dame's school, where 
Mrs. Fishpond daily taught the children, less 
from dry books than from her own stores of 
knowledge and experience. The elder girls 
she taught to dam, mend, and knit, and to 
cut out, and make their own clothes. He 
himself helped to improve the discipline 
and instruction of the boys* school; the 
cottages occupied by the brickyard labourers 
he purchased, pulling them down by degrees, 
and building others in their stead, and find- 
ing it no bad investment of his capital ; he 
built other cottages, forming a goodly row, 
pleasant to look upon, and comfortable and 
commodious to dwell in, with a fair piece 
of ground attached to each, displaying trim 
beds of flowers in front, and goodly rows of 
vegetables at the back. 

He found the land not so unfavourable 
to well-digging as had been represented, a 
plentiful supply of pure water having been 
gained at a moderate outlay. He appor- 
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tioned plots of his glebe to the labourers 
charging them a merely nominal rent, and 
providing them with seed for their first 
•crops. Slowly and gradually, quietly and 
perseveringly, did the Vicar carry out his 
plans of improvement, to the surprise and 
confusion of the farmers^ and the moral 
and physical advantage of the labourers. 

Much, however, had yet to be done. 
Every day the necessity of proper school 
accommodation became more pressing ; but 
whence to obtain the requisite funds for 
school-buildings Mr. Fishpond knew not. 

One morning, as he was anxiously rumi- 
nating upon the subject, the servant-maid 
entered the study, and placed in his hands 
s, card bearing the name of Mr. John Ward, 
stating that the said gentleman, with another 
visitor, was waiting in the hall to be intro- 
duced. 

A rotund, short, swaggering person, with 
ruddy and puffed-out cheeks, enclosed by a 
high stiff collar, accompanied by a small. 
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thin young man, very shy and timid, 
entered the room, and vigoronsly shaking 
hands with the Vicar, said, **TouVe heard 
of me, I daresay, Mr. Fishpond, John 
Ward, commonly called * Practical Jack;* 
allow me to introduce my son to you, a very . 
different man from his father hoth in mind, 
body, and estate ; I call him ' Theory Jim,* 
from his mind's always hatching some vision- 
ary thing or other. However, that's neither 
here nor there. I am Practical Jack, known 
to everybody in these parts as the inventor 
of the new and improved method of bleach- 
ing lace. My works at Musford, covering 
fifteen acres, you must have seen as you 
passed in the train. It's worth your while 
to stop and look over 'em. They are 
wonderful, though I say so ; built entirely 
by myself, by my own industry and ability. 
For I've worked very hard in my time, 
worked with my men, so that I got to know 
their ways, and how to make it their in- 
terest and pleasure to do their best for me* 
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As I got on I was never above my work- 
people; I was always kind and friendly 
with them. Lor/ bless you, they^d do any- 
thing for me. 

*^ I lived in a small house, and in a plain 
way, so that they didn't know what moneiy 
I was making ; they didn't envy me, which 
they would have done had I launched out 
as manufacturers do nowadays, letting their 
workmen know what profits they make, and 
causing them to be dissatisfied with their 
own share. However, that's neither here 
nor there. The fact is, to come to the 
point, I'm going to be a parishioner of 
yours. I've bought the farm occupied by 
Mr. Tucker, which time out of mind be- 
longed to our family, but which, through 
the bad management of my grandfather^ 
and the good management of a scoundrel 
of a lawyer, slipped out of our hands. 
This estate I have now recovered. Yes, 
sir. Practical Jack, as he always said he 
would, got it back to the old family; 
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^d I'm proud to have done it. I stand 
before you, sir, a self-made man — ^the 
noblest work of God." 

The anomalous production raised itself 
upon its legs for the admiration of the 
Vicar ; the theoretic Jim, turning his eyes 
upon it with a look of mingled pity and 
disgust. 

"We read," observed Mr. Fishpond mildly, 
*' in a certain book, * He made us, and not 
we ourselves.' It is certainly a matter for 
thankfulness that you have been enabled, 
by the use of the faculties and opportu- 
nities God has given you, to recover your 
paternal acres. I shall be very glad to 
have you as a parishioner. We have not 
a single resident landowner, which is very 
bad for the parish. I find absentee land- 
lords are so very indifferent to the phy- 
sical and spiritual interests of the poor of 
the parish." 

" ' What the eye never sees the heart 
never grieves ;' I, however, shall be on the 
spot," said Mr. Ward, in a moderated tone. 
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*'and shall see for myself what the poor 
need, and you will not find me backward in 
giving them practical assistance. I've got 
the plan here/' continued the speaker, 
unrolling a sheet of paper upon the table, 
" of the mansion I'm about to build. The 
estimated cost is 8000/. Grounds, laying 
out, and planting, &c., will cost me, I ex- 
pect, 2000/. more. So you see. Vicar, you'll 
have one respectable parishioner, at any 

V 

rate. However, that's neither here nor 
there. Between you and me (I don't want 
it to be known and talked about), I have 
an idea of buying up all the land in the 
parish, and making it a model parish, with 
a model farm, and model cottages, and 
model schools, and model church, and 
model Vicar, for I think a wrinkle or two 
from me, if you will allow me to say so, 
would make you, reverend sir, a model 
,Vicar." 

"When may we hope," said Mr. Fish- 
pond, "that you will be able to confer 
upon us these inestimable blessings ?" 
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" I expect to have my place finished and 
settled in it in the course of twelve months/' 
returned Mr, Ward, in his most pompous 
manner, as he sat with his thumbs stuck in 
the armholes of his waistcoat. 

The striking of the clock on the mantel- 
piece reminded the Vicar of luncheon-time. 
" I hope you will take lunch with us, Mr. 
Ward?" said Mr. Fishpond, ringing the 
bell. 

"No, thank you,'* returned the other; 
" we must be off immediately to catch our 
train." 

" TVliat a nice place you have got !" con- 
tinued he, rising and going to the open win- 
dow. " What a noble cedar that is ! what 
a show of flowers ! What a charming view ! 
and what a sweet elegant girl that is walk- 
ing with that tall young man ! I presume 
they are your children ?*' 

" The girl is my eldest daughter ; the 
young man is the son of an old friend and 
schoolfellow of mine. Dr. Thompson, the 
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Bishop of Albertania. He is a fine young^ 

fellow, who, I have no doubt, will take a 

high degree at Cambridge, where he is now 

studying." 

" That's where you must go, Jim," said 

* — .— 

Mr. Ward, turning to his son. " What 

family have you, Mr. Fishpond ?" 

" Three — a girl, two years younger than 

the one you see ; and a boy, though he by 

no means regards himself as such, my eldest 

child, who is studying for the law." 

"Jim, that^s what you must do," said 

the father, addressing his son, " I shall be 

able to find you plenty of business myself 

in conveyancing, and drawing-up leases and 

agreements, &c. However, that^s neither 

here nor there. We must not delay another 

moment, so good-bye, my dear sir, and I 

need hardly say how glad I am to have 

made your acquaintance, and when you 

come my way don^t pasS without calling, 

and I will show you over my extensive 

works." 



CHAPTER XXI. 



CONVERSATION AND SMOKING BOOM. 




HE landlord and proprietor of the 
" White Horse," a sad, drunken 
fellow, had got so hopelessly in- 
volved in debt, that he was sold up. The 
" Black Horse " would have been the more 
appropriate name of the house ; for it had 
an ill odour in the place for its irregular 
and blackguardly doings . 

The Vicar, finding the house offered for 
sale, purchased it. By throwing two rooms 
into one, he had obtained what he so long de- 
sired, a commodious conversation and smok- 
ing room. Fitted with every convenience 
and comfort, it proved a great success. It 
was found to be a welcome resort for the 
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toil-worn labourers after their work was done, 
and supper eaten, when fractious children or 
domestic disorder made home disagreeable, 
and the public-house provoking^ly tempting. 
Instead of being driven to the dismal and 
close tap-room, where they must drink bad 
beer for the good of the house ; treat one 
another to an endless succession of last 
pints, and listen to the coarse oath and 
ribald jest ; they could now go to a spacious, 
well-ventilated and well-lighted room, where 
they could have the best of beer or of coffee ; 
where the less they drank the better for the 
house, where no bad language was allowed ; 
where they could enjoy a neighbourly chat ; 
or interesting reading, interspersed with 
good old songs and innocent games of 
amusement, under the management of the 
parish clerk, who occupied the house^ 
General order and harmony were pre- 
served amongst the frequenters of the room. 
The " Benefit Club," the rules of which the 
Vicar revised and placed upon a sounder 
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footing, held its monthly meetings in an 
apartment of the house, lent for the purpose. 
Slowly and gradually the beneficial influence 
of the institution was felt amongst the poor, 
improving their general tone of language 
and character, proving a most useful ally of 
the church. 

A stigma of reproach came at length to 
be attached to those who frequented " The 
Plough ;" and in spite of the poetical invi- 
tation upon the sign — 

" Here, tired friend, lay down your plough. 
And take your rest awhile now ; 
Order your pint, and have no fear. 
For ours is the best of home-brew'd beer," 

the custom of the house had so fallen off, 
that the landlord, who was a small farmer, as 
well as publican, declared that it was hardly 
worth his while to keep it open as a public- 
house. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

THE REV. THOMAS SPRINGLEY. 

HE bells of Bonnington church are 
ringing out, to the best of their 
feeble and cracked ability, a merry- 
peal. The head ringer is saying to his 
comrades, " We never had such a job afore 
as ring for two weddins' at one time, and 
how to dowl proper I Conner tell. I 'spose 
wi mun ring wi double strength and double 
time," so that you may be sure that Bon- 
nington ears have a treat of sweet music 
in store for them. 

It is certainly a great occasion, deserving 
of due celebration; for the Vicar's eldest 
daughter has just been married to the Eev. 
James Thompson, eldest son of Dr. Thomp- 
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son, Bishop of Albertania, and his other 

daughter to Mr. James Ward, eldest son 

of John Ward, Esq., of Bonnington Hall. 

The Bishop of Albertania has performed 
the ceremony in the newly-restored church, 

which has been restored and beautified at 

the expense of Mr. Ward, whose act of 

sacred munificence is duly emblazoned on the 

front of the singing-gallery. The children of 

the parish are to have dinner in the schools, 

the erection of which was chiefly owing to 

the benevolence of the same gentleman. 

Bonnington promises to become, under 
the practical management of its squire and 
parson, if not quite a model village, at all 
events, a place where the poor may live in 
health and comfort, and die in peace and 
and hope. 

Such was the opinion of an unprejudiced 
observer, an acquaintance of ours, and a 
friend of Jonah's early years, the Eev. 
Thomas Springley, who, in the discharge 
of his duty as the superintendent of the • 
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" Butterworth Circuit/' visited Bonnington, 
and honoured the Vicar with a call, and 
kindly observed — 

"In the whole course of my travels, 
which have been considerable as a Methodist 
itinerant preacher, I have met with no 
parish in which the poor are so well cared 
for, both for soul and body, as in your's, 
brother/' 

" I hope there are many parishes as well 
cared for as mine. We have had no easy 
task, I assure you, in dealing with a mixed 
population composed of stupid, obstructive 
farmers; ignorant, stolid, demoralized clod- 
hoppers; and sharp-witted, half-educated and 
godless stockingers. You know pretty well 
what these classes are ; and so I may leave 
you to imagine the trouble we have had 
in working any sort of reformation in their 
character and habits. I say we^ meaning my- 
self and curate, and my excellent wife, whose 
large and sympathizing heart, wise little 

head, and bountiful hand have been actively 
VOL. Jii. 20 
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engaged year after year, in the blessed work 
of improving the individual character, and 
domestic life of the poor." 

" I hear, brother, what an excellent wife 
the Lord has given you, and what a bless- 
ing she has been to this parish. What a 
terrible hindrance or invaluable help to a 
minister in,his work a wife may be ! 

"I was just saying," continued the 
speaker, addressing Mrs. Fishpond, who had 
just entered the room, *' what a 'elp or hin* 
drance a wife may be to a minister in his 
great and noble work ; and how thankfiil 
my brother should be that he has such a 
helpmate in his duties, as you have shown 
yourself to be." 

" A very inefficient helpmate, I fear, in 
many points, Mr. Springley; for so many 
and difficult are the duties devolving upon a 
Vicar's wife, that the best of women cannot 
but fail in their due discharge; and each 
day I feel more and more, so far as my 
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own experience goes, how grievously short 
I have fallen in their fulfilment/' 

" I suppose every faithful worker in the 
Lord's vineyard must feel the same. Eh, 
brother ?" observed Mr. Springley. 

" For my part I feel it most deeply,'' said 
Mr. Fishpond. Alas ! how much have I left 
undone that I might have done, and done 
that had been better left undone. To at- 
tain the perfection of human action ; to 
do the right thing at the right time, 
in the right way, how difficult to accom- 
plish !" 

" There's one thing you've done, Jonah," 
returned Mr. Springley, warmly, "you've 
about emptied our chapel, and robbed us of 
a great part of our members. Eather a 
hard case, brother, catching our fish with 
one of our own nets." 

" An improved net on your pattern rather 
let us say," replied the Vicar. *' As for my 
endeavouring to catch your fish, I neither 
laid a bait, nor cast my net for them ; they 

20—2 
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xjame voluntarily into my net, and I en- 
closed them/' 

" All I say is, that I hope your improved 
net, as you call it, will not come into general 
use with the clergy. If it ever should it 
will be to our great injury and loss. 

" It will be your own fault if ever such 
should be the case. It surely ought never 
to be possible * with,' as was stated in Con- 
ference, *an organization ever so perfect 
and efficient, and with provision for minis-: 
ters and families better than any other 
Church.' And yet, notwithstanding all this, 
you have ceased to be the aggressive and 
progressiva body you once were. The last 
two or three years you have even had to 
lament a decrease of your members. What 
is the value of your increased and per- 
fected machinery if this be the outcome 
of it?" 

** There certainly is a screw loose some- 
where in our machinery, and we must, if 
possible, find it out and put it right." 
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" The sooner the better ; for we can't 
afford in these ungodly and infidel, and 
papistical times, to have any kind of eccle-^ 
siastical machinery out of order. Be espe- 
cially careful, in your case, to see that there 
is no Jesuitical cog in any of your wheels ; 
for you may rely upon it that there is na 
religious community that is free from the 
machinations of Jesuitical craft. I think I 
can detect its influence in your Connexion 
in the unfriendly, almost hostile spirit dis- 
played by many of your ministers towards 
the Established Church." 

" Yes, I must admit, with regret, that of 
late years a hostile feeling towards the 
Church has been growing up amongst many 
of our ministers, at which Mr. Wesley, were 
he alive, would be greatly shocked, and 
which is quite opposed to the traditions 
of our Society." 

"Very true; and, moreover, should this 
feeling spread and assume a more open 
and active form, you might, as Dr. Osborne 
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warned the Conference, incur the danger of 
an appeal to the Court of Chancery, affecting 
the possession of your places of worship. I 
deeply regret the existence of this hostile 
spirit, widening the breach between your 
Connexion and our Church, when they 
ought to be drawn closely together — re- 
united, if possible." 

*' However desirable, on some accounts, 
reunion might be, I am persuaded that it can 
never take place. Tou, brother, are on the 
broad, and we are on the narrow gauge, so 
that amalgamation of the lines is simply 
impossible. Our gauge is unalterably fixed 
by Mr. Wesley's 'Deed of Declaration," 
enrolled in Chancery; and the Board of 
Directors — ^the Conference, or ' Legal Hun- 
dred," to whom the 'line,' with all its 
plant, worth, I should say, some millions, 
belongs, are bound to keep it just as it is. 
They can't alter it, however desirable it 
might be, to suit the requirements of the 
age. 
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" Tlie best thing, therefore, for us to do 
under these circumstances is to run side by 
«ide amicably, keeping our lines in good 
working order, and not interfering with 
each other's traffic. For really, of what 
consequence can it possibly be by which 
line people travel, since they both lead to 
the same terminus, except for the purpose 
of pious brag ?" 

" Very true ; but is there not a great 
waste both of power and capital caused by 
lines running side by side, with their several 
stations, and staff of officers, when one line 
would be adequate for the accommodation 
of aU the traffic ?" 

"Perhaps so, in some cases; but there 
can be no great harm done in giving the 
public a choice of lines. I must now be 
going, brother, as I promised Mr. Eobinson 
that I would be back to tea. You've been 
a true friend to him, Jonah. What a fine 
thing youVe done for his son ! I hear he 
is doing wonders at College. That, too. 
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was no bad idea of yours, assisting my friend 
with a little capital and good advrice, which 
have been the making of him, and the 
means of bringing within the reach of the 
poor a good article at a fair price. He tells 
me that people come to his shop from the 
neighbouring parishes." 

"Eobinson is a thoroughly good fellow^ 
though a Methodist. He was the best man 
for my purpose, and I used him. 

" As for his son, I found him a remark- 
ably sharp lad, and very quick at mathe- 
matics, so that I took him in hand, and 
prepared him for Cambridge, where he is 
doing remarkably well. He nearly pays his 
own way there by the emoluments he has 
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"I wish I had met with a friend like 
you in my early days. Who can tell what 
I might have done and been, had I had the 
luck? It is hardly worth while, however, 
indulging in vain regrets. 

" I am so glad to have seen you. Ta 
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meet thus-you, as the Vicar of Bonnington 
and Eural Dean, and myself, the Super- 
intendent of the Butterworth Circuit and 
Chairman of the District, seems like a 
dream. Who knows but I may see you a 
Bishop, and you see me President of the 
Conference ? My portrait next month will 
appear in our Magazine. So strange and 
mysterious are the ways of Providence." 

" As little can we divine the future as the 
past; we may hope that the chances and 
changes it may bring us may be as auspi- 
cious as those we have experienced since 
the time that, as my advertising agent, you 
drew so large a congregation at Toddesley 
to listen to my elbquent wisdom/' 

" I often think of those times. How 
long since, and yet it seems but as yester- 
day." 

"What changes have taken place since 
then ! If the future, brother, be as 
auspicious as the past I shall have no cause 
for complaint. Providence, Jonah, has been 
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very kind to me — most exceeding kind. I 
may say, ' The lines have fallen to me in 
pleasant places/ I am a honoured minister 
of Christ. I am blessed with a good wife, 
with a nice bit of money. I've been in 
three railway accidents, getting by each 
handsome compensation. So that, what with 
these little honeyfalls, and my regular income 
of about 200/. a-year, and additional pay 
for each additional child, and superannua- 
tion pay when I'm past work, and widow's 
allowance for my wife, should I be taken 
first ; I've not, as you see, so far as this 
world's concerned, much to complain of." 

" Certainly not. There can be no doubt 
that you acted wisely in leaving your awl, 
and taking to the pulpit. I wish our clergy 
were only half as well off* as your ministers." 

" I must say, I do pity from the bottom 
of my heart your poor curates, and the 
greater part of your beneficed clergy. But 
they, poor things, are in clover, compared 
with two-thirds of Dissenting ministers. 
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Clever, popular preachers amongst the Dis- 
senters, make a good income as long as their 
popularity lasts ; but let that go down, and 
down goes their income ; and God help the 
preachers of middling and of poor pulpit 
talents ; their case is worse than that of 
any decent mechanic ; and woe be to them 
when disabled by sickness or old age, or when 
they get into the deacons' black books. 

** There's one thing we Methodist preachers 
cannot be too thankful for — that we, like 
you, are independent of the people. We 
don't hold our position, income, and pro- 
spects at the mercy of badgering deacons 
and capricious Church members. I am 
reminded by your clock that I must 
hasten away, and so good-bye once more." 

" Good-bye. I am very glad to have 
seen you. Don't forget to call whenever 
your duty brings you here." 

" Thank you. Til not forget to call occa- 
sionally to have a pleasant chat with an old 
friend. There are two things, Jonah, I 
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must say I envy you for — a college educa- 
tion and mixing in good society, by which 
a man leams good' manners and correct 
speaking — especially in the management of 
his *h's*; a stumbling block I can't get 
over, and destined to be, in this age of 
boarding-school education, one of the great 
difficulties and trials of a Methodist preacher's 
life. And now, finally farewell ;" and with 
this last adieu, Mr. Springley took his 

departure. 

The visits of Mr. Springley to the 
vicarage were only occasional, and of no 
long continuance. The congregation at the 
Bonnington Chapel had so dwindled away 
the week-day service was given up. The 
Sunday services were continued, but the 
attendance was so small, that the local 
preachers, at their quarterly meeting, de- 
clared that it was scarcely worth their while 
to walk several miles to preach to almost 
empty benches. 

The Independent cause in the parish. 
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which for some time had been struggling 
under a weight of debt, which yearly in- 
creased, whilst the power of liquidation 
diminished, was hastening to a crisis, which 
the deacons contemplated with perplexed 
dismay. 

The Vicar was certainly not displeased at 
seeing Dissenters regular in their attend- 
ance at the church, and at his fellowship 
meetings. The circumstance was more 
pleasing that they had come without any 
solicitation of his. He would have con- 
sidered it a foolish and sinful waste of time 
a,nd labour, to compass the parish to make 
proselytes, so long as any were around him 
who needed to be made Christians. 




CHAPTER XXIII. 



CONCLUSION. 




S year after year glided peacefully 
by, the Vicar and his admirable 
helpmate were found labouring 
with unabated industry and zeal, but with 
varying success and failure, in the fulfilment 
of their duty. Of domestic and family trials 
they had their Divinely-appointed share, 
which they learned to regard as blessings in 
disguise. 

Fortunately for the Vicar, he has had an 
able coadjutor, as his Curate, in his son-in- 
law, Mr. Thompson, the son of his old 
friend, the Bishop of Albertania. 

Mrs. Fishpond has had more than one 
serious illness, which has left her in a very 
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feeble state of health, which she chiefly 
deplores as preventing her from giving the 
same assiduous attention to those numerous 
and nameless offices of charity, which had 
come within the range of her parochial 
ministration. 

Bonnington, to its deep grief, has lost ita 
squire. The Hall is now occupied by Mr. 
James Ward and his intelligent and grace- 
ful wife ; and the vicarage is enlivened by 
the little pattering feet, and prattling 
tongues of blooming and frolicsome grand- 
children. 

Do you ask what has become of some of 
the individuals whose acquaintance we made 
in the course of this history ? 

As far as I know, you shall be informed. 

Dr. Griggles, finding his school gradually 
declining in numbers, disposed of it, and 
retired from scholastic life, to spend the 
remainder of his days on a small property 
which he had purchased in the neighbour- 
hood of Wisely. Mrs. Griggles lived only 
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a few months to enjoy the rest and comfort, 
to which she had so long looked forward, as 
the reward of her arduous and trying life. 

The Doctor spared no expense in giving 
Mrs. Griggles a grand burial, and the Super- 
intendent of the Circuit spared no terms of 
eulogy, in descanting upon her virtues, when 
preaching her funeral sermon. 

The Doctor has seceded from the Me- 
thodist Society, and is now a staunch 
Churchman and fine gentleman. He is 
bent upon obtaining a seat in the Town 
Coimcil, and of crowning his prosperous 
career with the highest civic honours. 

Dr. Griggles does not fail to inform his 
friends and the public, that "the distin- 
guished scholar, learned theologian, and 
devoted servant of Christ," the Bishop of 
Albertania, owed his early training, on 
which the future life so much depends, to his 
tender and fostering care, when filling the 
office of principal of the Worthesley Hall 
Collegiate Institution. 
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Dr. Thompson, by the indefatigable dis- 
charge of the onerous duties of his extensive 
diocese; by his deeply-learned and well- 
composed historical and theological works, 
and by his munificent liberality in the 
cause of phaanthropy and religion, is win- 
•ning for. himself an enduring name, and 
shedding the brightest lustre upon the Colo- 
nial Church. During the fifteen years in 
which he has occupied his see, he has only 
once visited his native country. In the 
land where Providence has cast his lot he 
intends to spend the remainder of his days, 
and hopes that his bones may rest in the 
cathedral, which he is building mainly at 
his own expense, and i/^hich is rapidly 
advancing towards completion. 

Mr. Wordey became the popular Evan- 
gelical preacher of a fashionable watering- 
place; though the reverend gentleman's 
religions views underwent so entire a change, 
he was still the same conceited vaunting 
individual, impressing his ignorant admirers 
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with a sense of his great abilities and learn- 
ing, and of his devout piety and extensive 
usefulness. 

The Rev. Malachi Mealey rests with his 
fathers ; his son has developed into an ultra- 
Bitualist, disgusting his parishioners with 
his mediaeval innovations, and calling down 
upon himself the severe remonstrance o 
his Bishop. 

Mr. Brown ! what all this time have been 
his insidious movements ? These we must 
leave to the imagination of the reader. 

We are indebted to Colonel Stanley or 
the only information concerning him since 
his appearance at Wisbeach, who, when 
travelling in Italy^ met with Mr. Brown in 
company with an English family of dis- 
tinguished rank and immense wealth, whose 
perversion to the Eoman Catholic Church 
was announced in the papers, soon after the 
time, that the gallant Colonel met with 
them in the society of the Jesuit. 

Age has begun to thin and turn grey the 
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hair of our friend Jonah ; but his benignant 
countenance, fresh and clear, betrays few 
traces of advancing years, whilst his bodily 
and mental faculties have lost little of 
their vigour. 

Years and repeated attacks of illness have 
told considerably upon Mrs. Fishpond, 
writing their wrinkles upon her placid brow 
and pallid face, which her almost white hair 
serves to soften down, whilst her own 
sweet smile still plays lingeringly upon her 
countenance — a dear reminiscence of her 
young and sprightly youth. The Vicar is 
sitting in the cool evening of a bright 
summer's day on the lawn, under the wide- 
spreading branches of the cedar, reading the 
last number of the Quarterly. Mrs. Fish- 
pond is sitting opposite to him, busily ply- 
ing her deft fingers at her embroidery frame. 
Their son, now a successful member of the 
Bar, is lying on the greensward dreaming 
of the illusive future. The screaming voices 
of the Hall children are heard as they come 
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seaniperiiifv ;it:ross the lawn, followed bj their 
parents. Sir. and Sirs. Thompson, with 
their two elder children, soon make their 
appeonmcc. Tea has been prepared in ex- 
pectation of the arrivals, and the party sit 
down in tlic cool fragrant air to partake of 
it. Tlie sun is sinking behind the distant 
hills in a fiiint rosy miiit. The shadows of 
evening are gathering, and fall gently upon 
the family pai"ty, as in animated and enter- 
taining conversation the time imperceptibly 
glides away. The dew upon the grass 
reminds them that they mast avoid the 
night air, and so the joyous party breaks 
up, the several members separating, des- 
tined we may hope to enjoy many such 
happy meetings. 




